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THE JUBILEE OF INDEPENDENCE 
July 4, 1826 


by L. H. Burrerrreip* 


Tue approach of the fiftieth birthday of the United States naturally animated 
the minds of Americans with thoughts of the nation’s past, the heritage they 
had received from those who had asserted and won independence, and the 
dwindling number of Revolutionary leaders who survived. No general of- 
ficers of the Continental Army were still living in 1826, though here and 
there were junior officers and aides-de-camp who had won higher rank in 
later campaigns against the Indians or the British. By far the most con- 
spicuous survivors were three men who had signed the Declaration of 
Independence — Thomas Jefferson, its author, on his mountain top in Albe- 
marle; John Adams, its chief advocate on the floor of Congress, in his 
cluttered but commodious home in Quincy; and Charles Carroll at Carroll- 
ton, who, though eighty-nine, impressed a young visitor in the anniversary 
year as “absolutely unconscious of his age.” 

If Americans turned their eyes towards the past at this time, it was partly 
because they knew they had neglected it. They had been too engrossed in 
exploiting their heritage to appraise it; and the very process of exploitation 
had created issues that were being fought over with intense partisanship. 
The result was that there was nothing like an adequate history of the 


*Dr. Butterfield is the Director of the Institute of Early American Hi and Culture at 
Williamsburg. This paper was originally delivered as the annual address to the Virginia Historical 
Society at its meeting on January 19, 1953. 

‘Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past . . . (Boston, 1883), p. 294. 
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Revolution. Of those that existed, Botta’s was accepted as the least bad 
because least biassed; but Botta, an Italian, had relied exclusively on printed 
works and, like the classical historians, had invented speeches for the orators 
in Congress. There were as yet few of the biographies of civil and mili 
leaders that would be essential for the general historian. Marshall's five- 
volume Washington, which had appeared early in the century, was an am- 
bitious effort but had greatly disappointed the public and consequently the 
publisher and author too. Its Federalist bias exasperated Jefferson and all 
his supporters, and John Adams aptly characterized it as “a Mausoleum, 
100 feet square at the base, and 200 feet high.” 

The wave of national self-consciousness that swept over the country after 
the War of 1812 had, however, led to intelligent beginnings on the task of 
recording our early history. Noteworthy among them was the industrious 
Hezekiah Niles’ Principles and Acts of the American Revolution (Baltimore, 
1822), the first documentary work of its kind and still a useful one. Two 
years earlier the Sanderson brothers in Philadelphia had launched their 
collective Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence. 
The work was finished by others and is very uneven in quality, but it is 
distinguished by the fact that the compilers drew their materials for many of 
the biographical sketches from friends of the subjects. Of the utmost im- 
portance for future students of the Revolution was a quite inconspicuous 
event that occurred in this Jubilee year. This was the exploring trip of Jared 
Sparks among public and private archives from Connecticut to Georgia. 
Sparks’ primary purpose was to obtain copies of George Washington’s letters 
and papers for the comprehensive edition of Washington that he had 
projected, but his interest and energy were unbounded, and the masses of 
colonial and Revolutionary transcripts he gathered were to form the core of 
a great historical collection at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Armed with the 
information he had gained on his first archival tour of the United States, 
Sparks renewed his appeal to Judge Bushrod Washington for access to the 
first President's own papers. Early in 1827 the Judge gave up his own 
rather piddling plans for a select edition of letters, and Sparks proceeded 
to edit the Writings of George Washington, a standard and indispensable 


work for half a century.’ 
Though John Adams on the day following the vote for independence had 
called for popular celebrations at every anniversary thereafter, the Fourth of 





2John Adams to Thomas Jefferson, July [3?], 1813, a Congress, Jefferson — 
3Herbert B. Adams, The I ife and Writings of Jared Spar. 
I, chs. XIII-XIV. 


. . . (Boston and New York ,1893), 
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July had not in fact become a national holiday until a decade or so before 
1826. During the Federalist era, the Federalists had taken it over, and their 
refusal to have any truck with such Jeffersonian utterances as the Declaration 
of Independence is illustrated by an incident in Philadelphia in 1800. On 
that Fourth two reverend gentlemen who were also schoolmasters walked out 
of a public celebration when one of their pupils insisted on reading Mr. 
Jefferson's seditious paper.* From 1801 on, the Federalists annually found 
themselves excluded from official celebrations, just as their opponents had 
been excluded earlier. They could hold celebrations if they cared to, and in 
the cities often did, but they were separate and strictly partisan. In the “era 
of good feelings” under President Monroe, this partisan spirit subsided, 
but there is plently of evidence to show that it had not died out. Writers 
of communications to the newspapers as the Jubilee approached appealed 
for all citizens to participate and to overlook party distinctions. Many worthy 
citizens feel, said “Gracchus” in the Vincennes Western Sun (June 24), 
that, since “office seekers and demagogues” often monopolize the pro-eedings, 
it is undignified to share in them. But if all who sincerely wish to com- 
memorate the nation’s birth turn out, the monopoly can be broken and the 
politicians discomfited. Purely political gatherings were likely to be rowdy, 
and the opinion was frequently voiced that this year’s proceedings ought to 
be thoughtful rather than merely noisy. A contributor to the Washington 
National Intelligencer (June 17) asked “whether we are to have [the Jubilee 
celebration] in the usual way, that is, by frying chickens, firing away 
damaged powder, or fuddling our noses over tavern wine? or shall we do 
something, of which we may say, in the language of the father of the poets, 
‘Let future ages hear it and admire.’ ” 

Everywhere in the country the newspapers were full of plans and an- 
nouncements during June. The committee to solicit funds was usually ap- 
pointed early; the names of the reader of the Declaration and of the orator 
of the day were announced in due time; and arrangements for the local 
parade were eventually set forth in great detail. On the great day itself the 
program followed a pattern that had already become standard. Business 
was suspended and salutes were fired. The military companies usually led 
the procession to a grove or riverbank near town. There the reading and 
speaking were done, and all sat down to a cold but abundant collation. 


‘James Thomson to Henry M. Ridgely, July 14, 1800, in Mabel L. Ridgely, The Ridgelys of 
Delaware (Portland, Maine, 1949), p. 131. On early celebrations of the Fourth of July see Charles 
Warren, “Fourth of July Myths,” William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, II, 254-272 (July, 
1945). 
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Picnics were decidedly in favor for the occasion. In Annapolis, for example, 
though there was no official public celebration, “numerous parties . . . were 
formed, . . . and the inviting retreats which the surrounding country presents, 
were enlivened,” according to the editor of the Maryland Gazette (July 6), 
“by the innocent hilarity of men, as free as the feathered songster that tuned 
his sweet note on the spreading bough above them.” 

At the public celebrations the toasts that accompanied the dinner had 
been prepared beforehand by the committee on arrangements. The com- 
mittee had the option of offering twenty-four toasts — one for each state in 
1826 — or falling back on the sacred number thirteen. From the point of 
view of the company, this really made little difference, for when the official 
toasts had been drunk, “volunteers” were in order, and these were offered 
and drunk until everyone was either satisfied or inarticulate. Some of the 
toasts were standard — to the Declaration itself, to the Constitution, to the 
memory of General Washington, and so on — but variations were consider- 
able from one section of the country to another. At Vincennes on the 
Wabash, for example, toasts were also offered to the Signers and the soldiers 
of ’76; to “The People — enlightened they can never be slaves, ignorant 
they can never be free”; to “Our sister Republics of the South — may their 
soth anniversary find them in the enjoyment of their inalienable rights”; 
to Lafayette and Jefferson. These might have originated anywhere in the 
United States. But the good citizens of Vincennes also drank to “Internal 
Improvements and Domestic Manufactures,” a toast which would not have 
been heard in the South; and they saluted George Rogers Clark, General 
Wayne, William Henry Harrison, and a long series of American naval 
commanders on the northern lakes.* At Petersburg on the Appomattox, on 
the other hand, where the Mayor and 200 citizens dined at Poplar Spring 
“with the greatest hilarity and good order,” the twenty-four official toasts 
included one to “State Rights,” another to “Madison and his Report of 
’98-99,” and an ironical one to “The Tariff — A conceited notion of pseudo 
political economists”; while among the volunteers a typical one was to “John 
Randolph of Roanoke against John Q. Adams. — ‘Lay on Macduff, and 
damn’d be he who first cries hold, enough.’ ’”® 

The series usually included one toast to “the Fair,” and it was always in 
fulsome terms, perhaps to compensate “the Fair” for not having been invited. 
The pithiest Jubilee toast on this subject I have found was not offered in 





5Vincennes Western Sun, July 11, 1826. 


6Petersburg Republican, July 7, 1826. 
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the United States but at the American celebration in Paris: “The fair of 
our country — our domestic happiness proves them to be the best of wives; 
the census, the best of mothers.” Thereupon, to everybody's amazement, the 
French band struck up “Yankee Doodle,” which was received “with 
acclamations.”” 

A remarkable, if inconspicuous, celebration of the Fourth was held this 
year at New Orleans. There being no public celebration in the city, one 
citizen (who later reported the event fully) celebrated the Jubilee by him- 
self. He had procured a venison ham, two bottles of “Newark cider,” and 
thirteen peaches. Having arranged his feast, he read the Declaration of 
Independence and offered thirteen toasts, following each of them, not with 
a discharge of cannon and a patriotic air — but with “A glass —a slice —a 
peach.”* 

At New Harmony, Robert Dale Owen’s socialist community in Indiana, 
the day was marked by “a declaration of mental independence,” a manifesto 
by Mr. Owen assailing that “rrunrry of the most monstrous evils that could 
be combined to inflict mental and physical evil upon this whole race” — 
namely, private property, irrational systems of religion, and marriage founded 
upon property and religion.® 

In the national capital plans for the Jubilee celebration had been formu- 
lated by a committee of thirteen under the chairmanship of Mayor Roger 
Weightman. The Mayor was authorized to invite to the ceremonies all the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and all the ex-Presidents yet 
living. Adams and Jefferson fell in both categories; they replied, and so 
did Charles Carroll, James Madison, and James Monroe. But not one of 
them was able to attend. However disappointing this may have been to the 
committee, it yielded one result of incalculable value. All the letters of 
declination, printed in the Washington papers on the Fourth, were happily 
phrased, and several contain sentiments worthy of remembrance. Jefferson’s, 
however, dated from Monticello on June 24, is one of his masterpieces, 
thrilling in form and substance, and deserving a place alongside the charter 
of American liberty that he had written precisely half a century earlier. 
“Respected Sir,” the citizens of Washington read on the anniversary day, 
and millions of other Americans read soon afterwards — 

Respected Sir: The kind invitation I received from you, on the part of the citizens 
of the city of Washington, to be present with them at their celebration of the Fiftieth 


7Niles’ Weekly Register, Aug. 19, 1826. 
8New Orleans Louisiana S State Gazette, July 6, 1826. 
9Niles’ Weekly Register, Aug. 12, 1826. 
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Anniversary of American Independence, as one of the surviving signers of an instru- 
ment, pregnant with our own and the fate of the world, is most flattering to myself, and 
heightened by the honorable accompaniment proposed for the comfort of such a 
journey. It adds sensibly to the sufferings of sickness, to be deprived by it of a 
personal participation in the rejoicings of that day; but acquiescence is a duty under 
circumstances not placed among those we are permitted to control. I should, indeed, 
with peculiar delight, have met and exchanged there congratulations, personally, with 
the small band, the remnant of that host of worthies who joined with us on that day, 
in the bold and doubtful election we were to make, for our country, between sub- 
mission and the sword; and to have enjoyed with them the consolatory fact that our 
fellow citizens, after half a century of experience and prosperity, continue to approve 
the choice we made. May it be to the world, what I believe it will be, (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all,) the signal of arousing men to burst the chains, 
under which monkish ignorance and superstition had persuaded them to bind them- 
selves, and to assume the blessings and security of self-government. The form which 
we have substituted restores the free right to the unbounded exercise of reason and 
freedom of opinion. All eyes are opened or opening to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of science has already laid open to every view the palpable truth, 
that the mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored 
few, booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. These 
are grounds of hope for others; for ourselves, let the annual return of this day forever 
refresh our recollections of these rights, and an undiminished devotion to them." 


Jefferson’s last testament to his countrymen, as we know from his heavily 
blotted and interlined draft, had not been tossed off in a mere moment 
of inspiration." Yet there can be no question that, as he labored over its 
phrasing, distilling to the very essence his thoughts on American institutions 
and their influence on the world at large, some of the same inspiration 
visited him that many years earlier had helped him perfect his draft of a 
paper he had entitled “A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled.” 

This fact was recognized at once by readers of the letter. A member 
of the committee brought the several letters from the signers to President 
John Quincy Adams on July 3. The President noted with pleasure that his 
father (who was ninety) had contrived to sign his letter and that Carroll’s 
was in his own hand, but he marveled at the vigor and freedom of Mr. 
Jefferson’s message.’* Within a few days it was being reprinted up and down 
and across the land, and plans were made to issue a facsimile on silk. 


10Text from Washi , D. C., National Intelligencer, July 4, 1826. 
11The undated rough draft is in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Jefferson Pa and was 
first reproduced in facsimile in Julian P. Boyd’s valuable article, “Jefferson’s Final Testament of 
Faith,” New York Times Magazine, April 10, 1949. 
wir anion Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams . . . (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), 
, 119-120. 
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Mayor Weightman’s committee had planned simple and dignified cere- 
monies of observance for the Fourth. In the morning the volunteer military 
companies assembled in Lafayette Square, saluted the President, and 
marched to the Capitol, accompanied by the Marine Band and followed by 
Mr. Adams in a carriage and members of the cabinet and military and naval 
ofhcers on horseback. In the House chamber, after an opening prayer, the 
Declaration was read by Comptroller Joseph Anderson, an oration of an 
hour’s length was delivered by the Washington attorney Walter Jones, and 
a closing prayer followed. But before the assemblage broke up, Secretary 
of War James Barbour, a Virginian and a warm friend of Jefferson, mounted 
the rostrum and made an eloquent appeal to the audience for contributions 
to the fund being raised to pay Mr. Jefferson’s debts. A day or two earlier 
Barbour had explained to President Adams that “the late rains [had] done 
immense and irreparable damage” to Jefferson’s estates. (This was true, and 
the papers were full of the disasters caused by floods in Virginia, following 
on a protracted drought. But there were other causes, too, for Jefferson’s 
financial plight — depressed land and produce prices over a long period, a 
large loan to a friend who had unavoidably defaulted, the crowds of visitors 
who flocked to Monticello and ate up the substance of the hospitable philoso- 
pher who lived there.) Barbour’s appeal was ably supported by Secretary 
of the Treasury Richard Rush, and according to the National Intelligencer 
a considerable number of citizens and high government officials, headed by 
the President, afterwards came forward to sign the subscription paper. No 
public dinner was scheduled, “experience being rather unfavorable to such, 
as involving a good deal of trouble with very little compensation in the 
nature of enjoyment.” But many private parties were held, and in the eve- 
ning there was “a splendid display of fireworks . . . from the plain South 
of the President's House.”” 

July 5 passed normally in Washington, the President studying books on 
forestry, with a view to starting a nursery, and the ladies of his family making 
sketches of leaves he had gathered in his walks. But on the sixth, Secretary 
Barbour brought word that at mid-day on the Fourth, at the moment the 
Jubilee celebrations were at their height, Mr. Jefferson had died at Monticello 
—“a strange and very striking coincidence,” Adams noted in his diary." 
The question was considered “whether the event should not be noticed by 
some act of the administration.” The President in fact began the draft of a 





3[bid., pp. 120-121; National Intelligencer, July 6, 1826. 
MMVII, 122. 
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proclamation, but on the seventh he decided, with members of the cabinet 
concurring, that general orders to the army and navy and a public memorial 
service at the Capitol would be adequate, particularly if the next message 
to Congress alluded to the sad event. 

The following day, July 8, the mail brought President Adams three letters, 
all from members of his family at Quincy, the latest of them written on the 
morning of the Fourth; and all said much the same thing — that John 
Adams’ death was fast approaching. John Adams’ son prepared at once to 
leave for Quincy, setting out on the ninth soon after the sun rose at 4:39, 
“with my son John, in my own carriage with four horses.” In mid-morning 
at Waterloo, a dozen miles short of Baltimore, they breakfasted, and learned 
that they need not have hurried so fast. The innkeeper, a Mr. Merrill, “told 
me [says the diary] that he had come this morning out from Baltimore, and 
was informed there that my father died on the 4th of this month about five 
o'clock in the afternoon.”” 

So the coincidence that President Adams had pronounced “strange and 
very striking” on the sixth was not singular; it was dual, and the country 
would interpret it, as John Quincy Adams immediately did, not as a mere 
coincidence, but as a “visible and palpable” manifestation of “Divine favor” 


to the two departed founders and the nation they had helped to bring forth. 


II 


What was this young nation like in its Jubilee year? One can hardly 
judge the meaning of the anniversary celebrations or the impact of the deaths 
of Adams and Jefferson without a close look at the Republic fifty years after 
the “bold and doubtful election” of independence. 

The United States in 1826 actually stretched from sea to sea. It had 
been as wide as the continent since Secretary of State J. Q. Adams’ Conven- 
tion with Great Britain in 1818 established joint occupation of the Oregon 
country for ten years. Contemporary maps of this tremendous domain trail 
off into fantasy in their western reaches, but the psychology of “manifest 
destiny” would soon provide better ones. The newspapers in the spring of 
1826 carried accounts of General William H. Ashley's recent expedition to 


the Rockies, with sanguine comments like the following: 


Heretofore, those great barriers of nature . . . have been called up in judgment 
against the practicability of establishing a communication between [St. Louis] and the 





ISVII, 124-125 
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Pacific Ocean. But the great Author of Nature in His wisdom has prepared, and 
individual enterprize discovered, that “so broad and easy is the way” that thousands 
may travel it in safety, without meeting with any obstruction deserving the name of 
a mountain.’© 


Of the twenty-four states in the Union two were now established beyond 
the Mississippi. Senator Benton of Missouri, which was one of them, this 
year predicted that the lure of the (present) Middle West would largely 
depopulate tidewater America. Of eastern Virginia specifically he said: 

Hopeless and deplorable indeed, is the condition of the tenant and cultivator in this 
region of pine and sand. In vain does he solicit grit and gravel, and heartless clay, to 
send up the corn and oats which man and beast demand for the support of life, 
[whereas] in the vast and magnificent valley of the Mississippi, there is neither count, 
nor weight, nor measure, for any thing that is given to man or beast to eat!’ 


Though Benton’s enthusiasm had much to justify it, his prophecy of 
depopulation was wrong. Virtually all sections of the country shared in the 
steady increase of population, which, approaching the 12,000,000 mark in 
1826, had quadrupled in the fifty years since the first Fourth of July. More 
than ninety percent of the American people were still living on farms, but 
the spectacular development of industry following the War of 1812 was 
attracting more and more native and foreign-born laborers to the north- 
eastern cities. That there were housing problems, then as now, is suggested 
by a paragraph widely reprinted from a New York paper during May. It 
concerns a man who had recently moved into “one of a block of new three 
story houses, which rent at a high price. . . . In attempting to drive a nail 
into the wall to hang his hat upon,” he “actually drove a brick into his 
neighbour’s parlour.” This story is captioned “Slight Building.”” 

Perhaps as revealing a statistic as any that could be mentioned was cited 
in John Quincy Adams’ first annual Message to Congress in December, 
1825. The President reported that during the two preceding years no fewer 
than 1,040 new post offices had been established. The rapid increase of 
population over a vast territory imposed a task on the American people that 
was peculiarly suited to their genius and that, in this anniversary year, 
absorbed the thought and energies of many thousands of them. The task 
was to overcome the distances of their mighty land. The Baltimore journalist 
Hezekiah Niles never tired of congratulating his countrymen on new 

16 is Maryland Gazette, April 20, 1826. 


lNiles’ Weekly Register, June 24, 1826. 
18Maryland Gazette, May 18, 1826. 
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facilities for travel and communication. In May he remarked in a typical 
editorial that 

A person may now breakfast with his family in Baltimore, or Philadelphia, and 
take tea with his neighbor in Philadelphia or New York, respectively. [Before long, ] 
the Baltimorean will be as at home in N. Orleans, and a borderer on the Rocky 
Mountains take a trip to Washington, with less preparation than, 40 years ago, the 
people used to make before they started for the “back woods” of Pennsylvania, about 
two-thirds of the way to Pittsburgh!!9 


Niles’ Weekly Register, the earliest national news magazine, is an inex- 
haustible repository of information on road and canal building throughout the 
country and the achievements of steamboats in America’s effort to conquer 
space and loneliness. The Erie Canal had been completed, and dedicated with 
great pomp, in the fall of 1825, and in the following July Niles joyfully 
reported that three or four hundred boats now passed through the booming 
city of Utica every week. He added that no fewer than 102 canal projects 
were under way in various parts of the Union.” As for steamboats, they seem 
in this optimistic and energetic era to have been able to pass rapids and 
shallows impossible for all means of water transport before and since. With 
what inexpressible satisfaction Niles reported a few weeks before the Jubilee, 
the arrival of the steamboat Codorus at Binghamton, over 300 miles up the 
Susquehanna from Baltimore!" One can only suppose that its crew, perhaps 
aided by bystanders, picked it up and carried it part of the way. Since Niles 
was interested in omens, it is unfortunate that he missed an incident that 
occurred immediately after the funeral of John Adams at Quincy on the 
following July 7. In order to transport the huge blocks of granite quarried 
at Quincy for the Bunker Hill Monument (the cornerstone of which had 
been laid by Lafayette in June, 1825), Gridley Bryant proposed to lay 
out a railway from the quarry to the Neponset River. In spite of general 
skepticism and a good deal of ridicule, he had begun the work in April, 1826, 
and after the funeral in July a large party of state officials and other dignitaries 
inspected Bryant's novel project. In a single day these gentlemen had ushered 
out the last of the Revolutionary generation and had witnessed, though they 
could hardly have realized it, the birth of the most potent of all the forces 
that were to remake America during the next fifty years.” 





19Niles’ Weekly Register, May 20, 1826. 

20fbid., July 1, 1826. 

21]bid., April 29, June 10, 1826. 

22Charles Francis Adams, Jr., “The Canal and Railroad Enterprise of Boston,” in Justin Winsor, 
ed., The Memorial History of Boston. . . . 1630-1880 (Boston, 1881-1886), IV, 116-121. 
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The effect on national politics of all these developments, so proudly 
hailed by the spokesmen of entrepreneurial America, was profound. The old 
division between Federalists and Republicans had been wiped out, but as 
early as 1808, when Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin submitted 
his great Report on internal improvements, the Republicans divided among 
themselves on this issue. Gallatin had presented the best of all arguments 
for the federal government's undertaking these tasks of national importance. 
“No other single operation, within the power of Government,” he pointed 
out, “can more effectually tend to strengthen and perpetuate that Union 
which secures external independence, domestic peace, and internal liberty.”” 
But to “Old Republicans” like John Randolph of Roanoke, this was heretical 
doctrine. Randolph “waved his wand-like fingers,” as Van Wyck Brooks 
remarks, “and forbade the nation to advance in its course.’”“* Yet his spell 
lasted only temporarily. President Monroe, last of the Virginia dynasty, 
felt obliged to sign the Survey Bill which prepared the way for a federal 
program of internal improvements; and John Quincy Adams’ first Annual 
Message to Congress (December, 1825) called for not only federal roads 
and canals but a national university and observatory, an expedition to explore 
the northwest coast, and the creation of a Department of the Interior. Adams 
was satisfied that the Constitution granted the power to carry out all his 
recommendations. Let us use that power conferred upon us for the benefit 
of the people, he pleaded; let us not cast away “the bounties of Providence 
and doom ourselves to perpetual inferiority.”” 

In his brilliant study of The Era of Good Feelings, George Dangerfield 
characterizes Adams’ Message as “an extraordinary, perhaps a unique, ex- 
ample of the art of suicide by manifesto.” The new President had entered 
office without having received a majority of either the popular or the electoral 
vote, and under the imputation as well of having struck a “corrupt bargain” 
with Speaker, now Secretary of State, Henry Clay. The Message offered all 
the political leaders who disliked Adams — and they were numerous and 

erful when acting in concert —a target as broad as a barn door. Dis- 
regarding the idealism and the love of country that animated Adams’ whole 
public career, his enemies denounced him as a tool of the northern financial 
and manufacturing interests and as a “monarchist” (just like his father, they 

23Quoted in Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians . . . (New York, 1951), p. 475. 

2The Age of Washington Irving (New York, 1944), p. 270. 

25James D. Richardson, ed., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents (n.p., 


1896-1913), Il, 865 ff., 882. 
26The Era of Good Feelings (New York, 1952), p. 348. 
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insisted) intent on stamping out the last vestige of state autonomy. The 
most absurd evidence was accepted as proof of his avarice, his ambition, his 
extravagance with public funds. Thus when it was reported in the spring 
of 1826 that he had spent $61.00 of public money for a billiard table and 
balls for his own household, there were speeches in Congress protesting 
“gambling at the President's palace.” Though the report was false, the chatge 
stuck in the public mind, as such charges do. The success of the campaign 
to render the President unpopular and even contemptible is suggested by 
some of the toasts offered at Richmond on the following Fourth of July. 
One was to “The people’s money: May it be employed in constitutional 
purposes, and not in erecting ‘Light Houses of the Skies’ [a term Adams had 
used for observatories in his first Annual Message], or in experiments in the 
sciences, or the arts, ‘either ornamental or profound.’” Ritchie of the 
Enquirer offered the following sentiment: “ ‘Sky-light’ Politicians. May 
those, who dare to soar ‘Sky-high’ beyond the Constitution of their Country, 
be dashed like Phaeton, to the earth.””’ 

Clearly the “era of good feelings” had been succeeded by that of embittered 
feelings in this Jubilee year. 

Americans were somewhat better agreed on foreign than on domestic 
policy. This was perhaps because there had been no grave crises in our 
foreign relations since the happy outcome of the War of 1812 at New 
Orleans and at Ghent. The British, with whom we had had to deal most 
frequently, instead of showing resentment after the war, had actually courted 
our favor. The Continental powers were too well occupied in detecting and 
suppressing revolutionary impulses among their own restless peoples to con- 
cern themselves greatly with our affairs. 

The Quadruple Alliance, formed in 1815 among Napoleon’s conquerors 
and dedicated to the principle of “legitimacy,” had soon run into rough 
water, because Great Britain had less interest in making the world look 
and behave as it had before the French Revolution than in promoting her 
own commercial interests. British traders who had enjoyed perfect freedom 
in the South American ports opened to them by the wars of independence 
there, could hardly approve proposals for restoring Spanish power in the 
western hemisphere. Consequently the Quadruple Alliance soon dwindled 
to the badly named Holy Alliance among the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and their various “legitimate” satellites. Great Britain’s defection 
also made possible the celebrated passage in President Monroe’s Annual 





27Richmond Enquirer, July 7, 1826. 
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Message of December 2, 1823, declaring that any intervention by a European 
power in this hemisphere could be viewed only “as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 

The struggles of the Latin-American peoples to achieve independence 
had from the outset deeply stirred the citizens of the United States. The cir- 
cumstances were romantic and sometimes heroic, and the inspiration of our 
own Revolution was obvious. In his great speech of March 24, 1818, Henry 
Clay thrilled the country by pointing out that “They adopt our principles, 
copy our institutions, and, in many instances, employ the very language of 
our revolutionary papers.” As for the argument that the South American 
insurgents were not ready for self-government, Clay answered it with speci- 
ous brilliance by paraphrasing Jefferson: “It is the doctrine of thrones, that 
man is too ignorant to govern himself.”” 

The exploits of Bolivar in the north and of San Martin in the south had 
long been fully reported in the American press. By the spring of 1822, when 
Monroe proposed and Congress passed an act recognizing the five republics 
of Mexico, Colombia, Chile, Peru, and Buenos Aires, the public was well 
prepared for it, and the act proved highly popular. 

As secretary of state, John Quincy Adams had had a large part in these 
momentous measures, but his Latin-American policy struck a snag soon after 
he became President. In the spring of 1826 the newspapers devoted a 
great deal of space to the debates in Congress on the Clay-Adams proposal 
to send American commissioners to the Panama Congress—an idea of Simon 
Bolivar’s looking toward an alliance of American nations against the re- 
actionary designs of the Holy Alliance.” The administration was right in 
believing that the interests of the United States were deeply involved in 
any such discussion. But there were many political leaders who felt that 
nothing proposed by the President and his Secretary of State could possibly 
be right, and they obstructed the appointments with every argument and 
device they could muster. Their more respectable arguments were drawn 
from Washington’s Farewell Address, though, as Adams pointed out, Wash- 
ington himself had predicted that the United States would soon have strength 
enough to give it greater freedom of action than it had in 1796. John 
Randolph, however, in his series of philippics against the administration that 
spring, alleged that the invitations to the Panama Congress had been forged 





28Quoted in Dangerfield, Era of Good Feelings, pp. 270-271. 
29Samuel F. Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy 
(New York,1949), pp- 543 ff. 
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in the State Department; poured out his contempt on those who supposed 

there was anything in common between our own Revolution and those in 

progress in Latin-America; warned that American representatives would have 

to associate with “Africans” and “mixed bloods”; and, by some obscure 

process of reasoning all his own, concluded that the whole proposal was 
art of a plot to foment servile rebellion in the United States.” 

Randolph’s insults leveled at Clay in the course of these speeches led to a 
rather comic duel early in April, but the American Commissioners were even- 
tually appointed, and then the Congress at Panama and its sequel in Mexico, 
as things turned out, accomplished little. Probably few people in the United 
States took Randolph’s charges seriously. The tide of sympathy was running 
too strongly in favor of the South American insurgents. Throughout the 
country on the Fourth of July toasts were offered to Bolivar the Liberator 
and to “Our Sister Republics to the South.” 

Americans were watching just as intently, in that spring of 1826, another 
theater of war far removed from their own hemisphere. The struggle of the 
Greek people to free themselves from Turkish tyranny had for several years 
been attracting sympathetic interest everywhere in the western world. Despite 
secret encouragement from Russia — a power always eager to harass Turkey 
— the official policy of the Holy Allies opposed the revolution in Greece as 
it opposed revolution anywhere, though in this case the Allies simply stood 
by and let the blood run without intervening as they had in Italy and Spain. 

Greece was a magic name in an age that knew ancient history and the 
classical languages and that even designed its dwelling houses after the public 
buildings on the Acropolis. Byron had written of Greece, had enlisted in 
the patriot cause, and died at Missolonghi. A young New England doctor, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, became chief surgeon to the Greek army, endured 
the dirt, hunger, heat, and discouragement of a virtually hopeless cause, and 
returned to America bringing Byron’s helmet and spreading the gospel of 
Philhellenism. Fitz-Greene Halleck and Mrs. Sigourney wrote poems on 
Greece that were recited in all the schoolrooms of America and helped make 
the names of Marco Bozzaris and Ypsilanti household words.™ 

The question was, must the United States, the advocate and exemplar 
of free institutions, stand by and helplessly watch the triumph of a peculiarly 





30Niles’ Weekly Register, March 4, 1826; Dangerfield, Era of Good Feelings, pp. 356. 

310n the Greek Revolution and American sympathy for the Greek patriots, see Laura E. 
Richards, ed., Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe (Boston, 1906-1909), I: The Greek 
Revolution; also Howe’s History of the Greek Revolution (New York, 1828); Charles K. 
Tuckerman, “The United States and the Greek Revolution,” Magazine of American History, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE M. CUSHING, yR. 
Draft of Jefferson's Last Letter 
The author of the Declaration of Independence wrote Mayor Roger 
Weightman of Washington on June 24, 1826, declining an invitation 
to be present at the celebration in the capital of the fiftieth anniversary 


of American independence. The original is in the Jefferson Papers, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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brutal despotism? In the very message that had conveyed his warning to 
Europe that America was for Americans, President Monroe expressed the 
“strong hope” of the American people that the Greeks would succeed in 
their “heroic struggle.” He suggested no action, but in Congress a few 
weeks later Daniel Webster moved for funds to maintain an American agent 
in Greece, and his speech supporting the motion was one of his noblest 
efforts, comparable to Clay’s plea for the South American insurgents six 
years earlier. Indeed Webster coupled the two causes, exclaiming, “If men 
may not resist the Spanish Inquisition, and the Turkish cimeter, what is there 
to which humanity must not submit?” Webster was aware that furnishing 
official aid in the form of troops, supplies, and funds was an impossibility 
because it would violate a fundamental principle of American policy. But 
those who feel that therefore we can do nothing, he declared, are victims 
of a kind of reasoning that “mistakes the age” they are living in. 

The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and subsidies, were the prin- 
cipal reliances even in the best cause. But, happily for mankind, a great change has 
taken place. . . . Moral causes come into consideration, in proportion as the progress 
of knowledge is advanced; and the public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gain- 
ing an ascendency over mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose the most 


formidable obstruction to the progress of injustice and oppression; and as it grows 
more intelligent and more intense, it will be more and more formidable.** 


Webster here expressed an idea that, though not new, was to come more 
and more into the ascendant in American thinking and action in regard to 
foreign affairs. Essentially he was saying that ideas themselves are the 
mightiest weapons. It followed that superior ideas — or ideals — must in 
the end defeat inferior ones. Missolonghi fell in the spring of 1826, and its 
defenders and unarmed inhabitants were indiscriminately put to the sword 
by Egyptian mercenaries of the Sublime Porte. But the young American 
nation was convinced, after fifty years’ experience under free political in- 
stitutions, that such institutions must ultimately prevail over “legitimate” 
tyrannies, even if fifty or a thousand Missolonghis had to be endured first. 


Il 


I have chosen to present a sampling of the activities and views of the 
American people in the Jubilee year rather than to dwell upon the death- 
bed scenes at Monticello and Quincy. Those scenes were of course reported 


52Speech on The Revolution in Greece, Jan. 19, 1824, in The Works of Daniel Webster, 8th ed. 
(Boston, 1854), III, 74. 
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very fully in the papers, for the two patriots’ fellow citizens thirsted for every 
detail of the events that had lent such dramatic interest to the fiftieth birthday 
of the nation. By one means or another, nearly everything we know now 
about Adams’ and Jefferson’s last days and hours was printed and circulated 
in the summer and fall of 1826. 

Being philosophers and having enjoyed long and active lives and similarly 
long and fruitful retirements, both men were fully prepared for decth. Their 
only fear, as they told each other more than once, was the fear of surviving 
their powers of enjoyment and activity. Happily this was not to be the fate 
of either. Though toward the end they suffered from increasing physical 
disabilities (Adams particularly, for he was the elder by nearly eight years), 
their last letters show, and visitors to their homes unanimously reported, the 
unimpaired vigor of their minds. Jefferson’s last public act was the composi- 
tion of his electrifying letter to Mayor Weightman ten days before the Fourth. 
Two days before the anniversary day, his final illness came on. On the eve- 
ning of the third he awoke to ask, “Is it the Fourth?”; and as midnight ap- 
proached those waiting with him followed the minute hands of their watches, 
“hoping a few minutes of prolonged life.” Jefferson scarcely spoke again, 
but life did not flicker out until almost one o'clock the following afternoon.* 

At Quincy that June, John Adams continued his usual routine. On the 
seventh he answered, and regretfully declined on account of his health, an 
invitation from the local committee to attend the approaching celebration 
in his native town. The anniversary, he observed, would mark “a memorable 

in the annals of the human race, destined, in future history, to form 
the brightest or the blackest page, according to the use or the abuse of those 
political institutions by which they shall, in time to come, be shaped by the 
human mind.” Some days later, the committee called on the former Presi- 
dent and requested a sentiment for a toast to be presented on his behalf at 
the celebration. “‘I will give you,’ said he, ‘nwDEPENDENCE FOREVER.’ ” 
When asked if he wished to add something further, he firmly replied, “Not 
a word.” On the last day of June he received callers — his old friends, the 
ladies of the Quincy family — and on the first he insisted on repaying their 
call, though he had to be lifted into his carriage. The exertion had been 
too great, and he was ill on the second. But on the Fourth he refused to 
keep to his bed and took his usual chair in his upstairs study. He commented 
on the anniversary and sometime after noon said, with difficulty, “Thomas 





33Thomas Jefferson Randolph’s narrative, in Henry S. Randall, The Life of Thomas jefferson 
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Jefferson survives.” He died shortly before six that evening. His last thoughts 


were on his collaborator, rival, and friend.* 

As the news spread over the land, the citizens vied with one another in 
paying tribute to the two departed leaders. “There is one universal burst 
of generous feeling from the east to the west, and from the north to the 
south,” Hezekiah Niles reported in mid-July. On July 8, when the news 
of Jefferson’s death reached New York, following so closely on the news of 
Adams’, “it roused the attention of every individual in this great community. 
Nothing was heard after the first silent emotions of astonishment, but ‘how 
strange! how singular! what a coincidence!’ and other interjectional expres- 
sions of the like kind.”*Editors searched for historical parallels and could 
not find any, though the Boston Patriot pointed out that perhaps the double 
coincidence was perhaps no more remarkable or beneficent than the junction 
formed at Yorktown in 1781 “between a formidable fleet from the south, and 
an army rushing from the north, like an impetuous torrent.” The eminent 
mathematician Nathaniel Bowditch was quoted as having calculated “that the 
chance that two of the signers of the Declaration of Independence in 1776 
should survive half a century, and die on the 4th of July, was only one in 
twelve hundred millions.”*’ 

Up and down the land municipal authorities met and passed resolutions 
ordering flags to be flown at half-mast, minute guns to be fired, bells to be 
tolled, and crape to be worn. Many cities held funeral processions, among 
the most spectacular of which was that at Baltimore on July 20, where 20,000 
people gathered in a natural amphitheater to hear General Samuel Smith 
eulogize the dead statesmen and to pay their respects to Charles Carroll, now 
the only living signer.* In Washington a public meeting had been held on 
the eleventh to arrange for formal testimonials of respect. Richard Rush, 
whose father’s affection for Adams and Jefferson had reconciled them after 
their political estrangement, spoke extemporaneously and with great effect. 
The conjunction of events that had just taken place, said Rush, is more like 
a vision, “under which the People must stand at gaze,” than it is like reality. 
“We should pronounce it romantic, did we not believe it providential.” He 





“These details are from the Boston as reprinted in Niles’ Weekly Register, July 22, 29, 
Aug. 5, 1826; Eliza Quincy, Memoir Life of Eliza S. M. Quincy ( , 1861), pp. 205- 
209; Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VII, 133. 

35From an account in the New York National Advocate, reprinted in the Washington National 
Intelligencer, July 13, 1826. 

Niles’ Weekly Register, July 22, 1826. 

S7Eliza Quincy, Memoir of Eliza S. M. Quincy, p. 208. 

38Niles’ Weekly Register, July 22, 29, 1826. 
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then pleaded for joint honors to their memory since they had been joined 
in death, “hand in hand ascending,” as they had been joined in so many of 
the labors of their life.* 

Whether or not at the instance of Rush, this was the pattern universal] 
followed in the formal eulogies delivered that summer and fall. Thanks to 
an enterprising publisher who gathered and published A Selection of 
Eulogies, pronounced in the several States, in Honor of those Illustrious 
Patriots and Statesmen, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson (Hartford, 1826), 
it is easy to trace what Americans were mainly thinking as they stood at the 
graves (as one eulogist aptly put it) of their “political parents.” 

The eulogists were generally agreed that this was not really a mournful 
occasion. The circumstances of the two patriots’ deaths had robbed them of 
much of their pain, had made them a fulfillment rather than a loss. Dying 
“amid the hosannas and grateful benedictions of a numerous, happy, and 
joyful people,” as Sheldon Smith said at Buffalo, John Adems and Thomas 
Jefferson had lived long enough to see that what they had built would endure. 
They had witnessed “a complete fulfillment of their sanguine hopes,” said 
John A. Shaw at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, “in the expanded greatness 
and consolidated strength of a pure Republic.” To which Joseph Sprague, 
speaking at Salem, added: “Could they have chosen the day of their death, 
it would have been the one decreed by Providence.” Clearly, as almost every 
eulogist asserted in one way or another, the conjunction of events on the 
nation’s fiftieth birthday was “a special dispensation” from on high, a “proof” 
as Webster said at Boston, “that our country, and its benefactors, are objects 
of His care.” 

But the eulogists were much less well agreed on the comparative value of 
the services rendered by Adams and Jefferson during their lives. In striving 
to avoid a partisan tone, most of the orators simply avoided comparisons 
between the public careers of the two men. Repeatedly they pointed out 
that all who had been followers of either leader could, and should, heartily 
join in extolling both, since they themselves had set an example of mag- 
nanimity by forgiving each other for past opposition. To dwell on their 
political rivalry, said Caleb Cushing at Newburyport, the old stronghold 
of extreme Federalism, would be a kind of “sacrilege.” The contest between 
them, according to C. C. Cambreleng at New York, was “momentary” and 

‘This phrase is William Wilkins, speaking «¢ Pitsburgh, ‘The enterprising sii of the 
lishers of the Selection of Eulogies (D. yt etre ritwhary me Alb! 
their having applied for the copyright on their projected volume on Aug. 16, 1826. 
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“long since past.” The more thoughtful eulogists noted that there was a lesson 
here for the present generation, when — though this was not explicitly said 
— another Adams was chief magistrate of the Republic. “When we look 
back on the vehemence of party,” said Joseph Sprague, “and see how it 
assails without cause the most exalted virtues, we should always distrust its 
guidance.” William Wirt, whose public eulogy at Washington is perhaps 
the most informative and penetrating of all that were pronounced, empha- 
sized that the friendly intercourse between Adams and Jefferson in old age 
“reads a lesson on the bitterness of party spirit, by which the wise and good 
will not fail to profit.” Justice William Johnson made a similar point at 
Charleston. “Such a moral excellence is exhibited in the preservation of 
their friendship during and after the stresses of party conflict,” said Johnson, 
“that I hesitate not to place it at the head of the catalogues of their praises.” 

More often, however, the eulogists maintained a nonpartisan tone by 
skipping over or treating in a very gingerly manner issues that were still 
controversial. They emphasized, of course, the collaboration of Adams and 
Jefferson in bringing the nation to birth, and many pointed out that the two 
men were partners again in their missions abroad. Scarcely any of them, 
however, discussed the origin of parties during Washington’s administra- 
tions, and they usually passed over Adams’ term as President with a phrase 
or two in order to bring him to his happy and useful retirement. Jefferson’s 
Presidency was given a good deal more attention. Even in the New England 
orations this was true; even Daniel Webster, speaking in Faneuil Hall, 
though he invented a brilliant speech for Adams advocating independence, 
barely mentioned Adams as President. Evidently by 1826 the chief Jeffer- 
sonian principles had become as accepted in New England as elsewhere in 
the nation. Such important national services by Adams as his keeping the 
peace in 1799-1800, at the sacrifice of his own political fortunes, were as 
yet unrecognized. 

One significant parallel in the careers of the departed partiots was empha- 
sized again and again by their eulogists. Adams and Jefferson were both 
men of peace. “They had not fought battles,” observed William Wirt, “but 
they had formed and moved the great machinery of which battles were only 
a small, and, comparatively, trivial consequence.” “Their conquests,” echoed 
Caleb Cushing, “were won by intellectual and moral energies alone.” They 
were learned men, literary men, and much of their influence and accomplish- 
ment was directly attributable to their scholarly attainments and writings. 
Both had been deeply interested in promoting educational institutions. There 
was a lesson in this, too, for their fellow Americans. 
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Finally, of course, the dominant theme of all the eulogies, swelling to a 
mighty diapason, is the advancement of the United States in power and 
influence in the fifty years since Jefferson composed the Declaration of 
Independence and John Adams championed its acceptance. What a “stu- 
pendous fabric,” exclaimed Sheldon Smith, “had risen from their united and 
friendly labors!” “Our fathers,” said the Bostonian Samuel Knapp in a typical 
passage, “found their way through the forest by blazed trees, but now public 
highways traverse the land, and mile-stones are placed . . . to guide and 
cheer [us] on the journey.” The western orators particularly stressed the 
theme of material progress, reminding their listeners that their own populous 
and flourishing cities were Indian villages or military outposts in 1776. 

Still, northerners and southerners, easterners and westerners alike recog- 
nized that the most meaningful results of the “bold and doubtful” choice 
made by Adams, Jefferson, and their colleagues fifty years before were not 
those that could be counted, weighed, or measured. They were, rather, moral 
results. Daniel Webster, endeavoring to enumerate them, mentioned the 
establishment of free representative governments, “entire religious liberty, . . . 
an unconquerable spirit of free inquiry, and . . . a diffusion of knowledge 
through the community, such as has been before altogether unknown and 
unheard of.” The generation of 1826 could see that these achievements were 
what marked the American Revolution as “a mighty step, a great advance, 
not only in American affairs, but in human affairs.” Look at the “fraternity 
of freedom” in South America, the orators exclaimed. See how the “legiti- 
mate” despots of Europe blanch and tremble at the doctrine that governments 
derive “their just powers from the consent of the governed.” Conscious 
as never before of its rising strength, its heritage from the founders, and its 
larger role in world affairs, the young nation listened happily while its 
spokesmen prophesied that “before the revolution of another jubilee,” the 
principles proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence “will take root 
and flourish in every soil and climate under Heaven! The march of Light, 
of Knowledge, and of Truth, is irresistible, and Freedom follows in their 
train.” 

Though clothed in an allegorical dress now hopelessly old-fashioned, it 
was a magnificent vision that these spokesmen of a bereaved yet confident 
nation conjured up. And it was to be realized in substantial part. In 1848 
the European vole, aioe looked to the Declaration of Independence for 
inspiration and to the American people for help and guidance. So did the 


41William A. Duer, speaking at Albany. 
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Irish in their long struggle for freedom; so did the Czechoslovakians after the 
first World War. Looking at the world today, it is possible for a cynic to 
conclude that our ancestors’ faith was, at the very least, naive. A good 
antidote for such cynicism will be found in the later correspondence of 
Adams and Jefferson, both of whom had looked on tyranny and knew its 
form and features well. Noting the quick suppression of the popular revolts 
in the Piedmont and in Naples, and the feebleness of the constitutional 
movements in Spain and Portugal, John Adams asked Jefferson in May 1821: 


Must We, before We take our departure from this grand and beautiful World, 
surrender all our pleasing hopes of the progress of Society? Of improvement of the 
intellectual and moral condition of the World? of the reformation of mankind?® 


Adams did not think so, but, as so often, he wanted to sound out his 
philosophical friend at Monticello; he wanted to see what Jefferson would 
say about the present discouraging state of the world. 

Adams’ wishes were gratified. In September, after his return from Poplar 
Forest, Jefferson replied. He agreed that there were plenty of reasons to 
feel gloomy, adding to the evidence submitted by Adams that the Greek 
cause seemed nearly hopeless and the repressive measures of the Tory gov- 
ernment against the discontented classes in England augured civil war there. 


Yet [Jefferson went on] I will not believe our labors are lost. I shall not die without 
a hope that light and liberty are on steady advance. We have seen indeed once within 
the records of history a complete eclipse of the human mind continuing for centuries. 
And this too by swarms of the same northern barbarians, conquering and taking posses- 
sion of the countries and governments of the civilized world. Should this again be 
attempted, . . . the art of printing alone, and the vast dissemination of books, will main- 
tain the mind where it is, and raise the conquering ruffians to the level of the con- 
quered, instead of degrading these to that of their conquerors. And even should the 
cloud of barbarism and despotism again obscure the science and liberties of Europe, this 
country remains to preserve and restore light and liberty to them. In short, the flames 
kindled on the 4th of July 1776 have spread over too much of the globe to be ex- 
tinguished by the feeble engines of despotism. On the contrary they will consume 


these engines, and all who work them. 


The United States came of age in the summer of 1826, not because of 
any magic in the number fifty, but because the deaths of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson awakened in every thoughtful citizen a consciousness of 
the republican ideals the two patriots had exemplified. The collaborators 





42May 19, 1821; L.C., Jefferson Papers. 
Sept. 12, 1821; Adams Manuscript Trust, Boston. 
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of 1776 — one from the North and the other from the South — had in their 
later years come to be regarded as “the embodied spirit of the revolution 
itself, in all its purity and force, diffusing its wholesome influence through 
the generations that have succeeded, rebuking every sinister design, and 
invigorating every manly and virtuous resolution.” They had of course long 
since surrendered to younger men the active control of public affairs. But 
they had been onlookers and advisers, and their successors had frequently 
turned to them. Now their intellectual and moral guidance was withdrawn. 
But was it really? Not if the citizens and their leaders were willing to study 
the careers and writings of the two departed leaders and to absorb from 
them the lessons of personal sacrifice in the interest of public good, wisdom 
derived from study and observation, courage to do the right rather than 
the merely expedient thing, magnanimity toward opponents, sympathy for 
the oppressed, national rather than sectional views, and the advancement 
of free institutions. So long as these were the lessons the American people 
desired to study and to apply, the guidance of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson was a living force, and they both survived. 





John Sergeant, speaking at Philadelphia. 














THE JOURNALS OF 
THE REVEREND ROBERT J. MILLER, 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY IN VIRGINIA, 
1811 AND 1813 


Edited by Wituarp E. Wicut* 


One of the by-products of the revival movement which swept the United 
States in 1800 and 1801 was the organization of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina and Adjacent States. Prior to the Revolutionary 
War and for a short time thereafter, the Lutherans of North Carolina had 
been supplied with ministers by the Helmstaedt Mission Society in Germany. 
At the death or disbandment of this organization there was no aid to be 
expected from Europe, and, worse than that, there was no one upon whom 
the congregations could depend except themselves. This situation, together 
with “the anxiety of inquiring souls and the distracted state of the Church, 
caused by the breaking out of the revival of 1801,”' strengthened the resolve 
of a number of Lutherans to labor more unitedly in an organized capacity. 
From these conditions arose in 1803 the North Carolina Synod through 
which the Lutheran Church in that and adjoining states could labor for its 
continuance and future prosperity. 

The new synod furnished the Lutherans of the southern states a central 
organization in which they could unite for the mutual aid of all. Of the two 
older synods in the United States, the New York Synod and the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, only the latter had had connection with their fellow re- 
ligionists in the South, and then with only one group. Many of the churches 
in Virginia had affiliated themselves with the Pennsylvania body but had 
found the distance between the states a great barrier. The ministers and lay 
delegates were often unable to attend the meetings of synod. In an attempt 
to offset this difficulty, the Virginia Conference of the Ministerium had been 
organized in order that meetings of the members in the southern state could 
Artin ne op my eer mance ee in Atlanta and then moved across 

1Gottwald D. Bernheim, of the German ts and of the Lutheran Church in 


North and South Carolina, From the Earliest Period of the Colonization of the Dutch, German and 
Swiss Settlers to the Close of the First Half of the Present Century (Philadelphia, 1872), p. 356. 
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be held. While the conference was autonomous in a great many matters, it 
was still ultimately dependent upon the mother organization. As has been 
indicated, the Lutherans in North Carolina were at loose ends, their relation- 
ship with the church in Europe having been dissolved. The situation in 
South Carolina was somewhat similar, for there was no longer a synodical 
organization in that state, an earlier body having died with the passing 
of the older ministers. 

The Lutheran Church in the South was continuously plagued by a prob- 
lem which had been present since the first settlers had arrived — the want 
of ministers.* It was the old law of supply and demand which brought about 
the departure from the rule of the Lutheran Church in Germany concerning 
the training of ministers. Whereas an education in one of the universities, 
together with a call from a congregation, was a prime requisite for a candidate 
in Europe, the “home student system” was resorted to in the United States. 
Under this method pious laymen who desired to enter the ministry were 
licensed as catechists and were allowed to carry out all the functions of an 
ordained minister except the administration of the Lord’s Supper, while at 
the same time they received instruction in theology from some older minister. 
After satisfactorily completing this step, the aspirant became a candidate for 
the ministry and was then eligible for ordination.° 

The organizers of the North Carolina Synod were motivated to a large 
degree by the necessity and the advantage of concentrated and organized 
labor for the welfare of the church which a synodical body would give. 
The presence of an organized group infused new life into the Lutheran 
Church in the South, particularly in the Carolinas. Through its efforts the 
various scattered congregations were brought into a much closer relationship 
one with the other, a good and wholesome effect was produced through the 
introduction of a uniform church discipline, and a sincere effort was made 
to see that all the vacant congregations were supplied with the means of 
grace.* To this end pastors who were already serving churches volunteered 
to visit those congregations without ministers. Perhaps of greater importance 
were the missionary efforts of the North Carolina Synod which appointed 
traveling missionaries or preachers to visit scattered congregations and scat- 
tered members investing these emissaries with the authority to organize new 
congregations wherever and whenever possible. 





2Ernest L. Hazelius, History of the American Lutheran Church from Its Commencement in the 
Year of Our Lord 1685, to the Year 1842. To Which Several Appendices Are Added (Zanesville, 
Ohio, 1846), p. 153. 

3Bernheim, 


‘Ibid. 


German Settlements, p. 372. 
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Robert Johnstone Miller’ was one of these traveling missionaries, and it is 
two of his journals which are here presented. Miller was born in Scotland, 
July 11, 1758, and was destined by his parents for the church. He was reared 
in the faith of the non-juring Anglican Church of Scotland, the Jacobite 
Episcopal Church. At the age of sixteen he joined his brother, who was a 
prosperous merchant in Charlestown, Massachusetts. There he was caught 
up in the excitement of the Revolutionary War and served honorably in 
the establishment of the independence of the colonies. Mustered out of 
the army in Virginia, where he had relatives, he was received on trial by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and assigned to serve the Yadkin Circuit, 
which included most of Western North Carolina. It was not long before 
he severed his connection with the Methodists after they withdrew from the 
Episcopal Church. In the meanwhile he had settled in Lincoln County, 
North Carolina, and had married the daughter of John Perkins, a wealthy 
Anglican planter. Here he served a congregation of Church of England 
people, and it was at their request that he in 1794 was ordained by the 
Lutheran ministers of North Carolina. Although the ceremony was per- 
formed by the followers of Luther, it was specifically stated in his ordination 
certificate that he was “obliged to obey ye Rules, ordinances and customs 
of ye Christian Society, called ye Protestant Episcopal Church in America.” 
From the organization of the North Carolina Synod in 1803 until his 
“return” to the Episcopal Church in 1821, Miller was prominent in Lutheran 
circles. In 1803 and again in 1804 he served as secretary of the synod and 
in 1812 was elected its president, besides serving as its traveling missionary 
or preacher on three occasions. The establishment of the Episcopal Church 
in North Carolina in 1817 furnished Miller the opportunity to become at 
long last a minister of the denomination for which he had been originally 
destined. Thus, on May 1, 1821, at the age of sixty-three, he was ordained 
both deacon and priest by Bishop Richard Channing Moore of Virginia. 
Henceforth his labors were for the Episcopal Church in the western counties 
of his adopted state. At his death on May 13, 1834, he was buried in the 
family cemetery on his plantation “Mary’s Grove,” several miles west of 
the present Lenoir, North Carolina, where he had resided since 1806. 





nee Sie ee ee Ee Samuel A. Ashe, 
eee eet ies kan 8 vols. (Greens- 
Me leew te Bek Ciedlies. Adler ant Easton ty Miearomeeageaaeats 
urch History in Ni Papers y Clergymen and Laymen 
Dioceses of North and East Carolina (Wilmington, North , 1902), pp. 369-411; 
German Settlements, pp. 337-340- 
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The text of Miller’s Journal for 1811 is taken from Principal Transactions 
of the Synod of the Lutheran Ministry in North Carolina from 1811 to 
1812.° The text of his Journal for 1813 is from the Report of the Trans- 
actions during the Synod of the Lutheran Ministry, Begun and Held in the 
State of North Carolina, in the Year of Our Lord 1813.’ Although the 
minutes of both sessions were published in the German and English lan- 
guages, those used by the editor in the Archives of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina at Lenoir Rhyne College are the only 
known copies in English. Of those in German, two copies for 1811 and 
three for 1813 are listed in the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 


ExTRACT OF THE JOURNAL OF THE Rev. Mr. Rosert Jounson MILter, 
MIssIONARY FROM THE LUTHERAN Cuyurcu, IN NortH Caro.ina, 
OF THE YEAR 1811 


I departed from my home in Burke county on the 18th day of June, 1811, in con- 
fidence of the protection of God, preached twice in Wilks county, as often in Surry, 
four times in Stokes and mostly to large, serious and attentive congregations, particu- 
larly in Germantown.® In the first 42 miles of my journey in Virginia I only found 
one small Methodist meeting-house, and heard of no settled minister of any denomina- 
tion. From the 27th to the 30th I travelled through much spiritual wilderness, where 
all denominations live dispersed, their youth being without any religious instruction, 
& found three families whose parents had been Lutherans. In and about Fincastle 
[Botetourt County, Va.] where I preached in Methodist churches, and also in the 
Church of the Rev. Mr. Logan,’ a Presbyterian Clergyman, I found that the Metho- 
dists were the most numerous of the so called Christians. There are also Presbyterians, 
Lutherans and Dunkards, but not much zeal among any of them. 

Sunday the 2d July, I met preacher Meyer,”° with his numerous congregation, and 
preached to attentive and serious people, their teacher is not appointed or ordained 





6(New Market, Virginia, 1812), pp. 12-23. Only the German edition is listed in Lester J. 
Ca and Ira V. Brown, editors, New Market, Virginia Imprints, 1806-1876: A Checklist 
¢ Virginia, 1942), p. 6. 

7(Raleigh, North Carolina, 1814), pp. 28-45. 

8All in North Carolina. Germantown is the county seat of Stokes County, which at that time 
included the Moravian settlements. 

%Robert Logan (1769-1828) was pastor of the Presbyterian church at Fincastle from 1803 until 
his death. Thomas S. Spence, Jr., Director, Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, to the editor, July 25, 1952. 

10John William M a led in 1806 and 1807 to the Special Conference in Virginia of the 
Miakeerhons of mote ye license, and in 1809 was enaied as catechist for Pron one After 
1812 he was licensed for several years by the North Carolina Synod, but in 1817 his request for 
renewal of his license was refused, — proving him unworthy having reached the . 
Charles W. Cassell, William J. Finck and Elon O. Henkel, editors, History of the Lutheran Church 
in Virginia and East Tennessee (Strasburg, Virginia, 1930), p. 69. 
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by the Pennsylvania Lutheran Ministry, yet he administers all the Sacraments: 1 warned 
him and his flock against such conduct. He informed me that he attended six congre- 
gations, each of which consisted from 25 to 30 families; Presbyterians and Methodists 
predominate in numbers here. 

Monday the 3d I went to see the Natural Bridge, called Rock Bridge from which 
the county derives its Name, the height of the arch is 210 feet, and I have no doubt 
but that it has remained nearly as it is now since the creation or the flood, notwith- 
standing what Thomas Jefferson hath said to the contrary.!! From the Bridge to 
Lexington, where there is an academy!? that hath sent out a number of useful 
ministers in the Presbyterian church, the Methodists predominate, in Lexington they 
are chiefly Presbyterians. 

In Staunton where I arrived on the 4th, and on the way all denominations breathe, 
also Lutherans, but they loose [sic] their Religion with the German Language. I could 
not discover that the Lutheran minister who attends two congregations in Augusta 
county, does much good to the cause of God, but rather harm. On my way the next 
day I received information of a very worthy Reformed preacher residing here, his 
Name is Brown. 

In New-Market I preached three times to large and serious congregations. — On 
Mill Creek where I preached twice in 3 days, I found in conversation with the people 
that they were but little concerned about Religion. 

At my departure from New-Market Doctor Solomon Henkel,'* in whose house I 
baptized two Children, him and his brother Ambrose presented me with 200 small 
English Cathechisms[sic], to give them away to the poor and ignorant, which I 
afterwards faithfully executed. 





\1Jefferson subscribed to the scientific view concerning the formation of the earth. Thomas 
Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1801), passim. His description of Natural 
Bridge, which he owned, occurs on pp. 43-46 in Query V. 

12This institution has been known successively as Augusta Academy, 1749-1782; Liberty Hall 
Academy, 1782-1789; Washington Academy, che Washington College, 1813-1871; and 
since that time as Washington and Lee University. Henry Boley, Lexington in Old Virginia 
(Richmond, 1936), p. 41. 

13John Brown (1771-1850), originally Johannes Braun, preacher, organizer, author and re- 
former, was the most famous leader of the German Reformed Church in Virginia. He walked from 
Pennsylvania to Virginia in 1799 or 1800 to take of the Rockingham churches. John W. 
Wayland, A History of Rockingham County, Virginia (Dayton, Virginia, 1912), p. 271. 

14Solomon Henkel 62777-1847) and Ambrose Henkel (1786-1870) were sons of the Rev. Paul 


Henkel, the missionary of his generation. genet «ate 
Market the fet La x sap) house in the United States. ae and 
Ambrose combined preaching with printing. George H. Genzmer, “Paul Henkel,” Johnson 


and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American Biography, , 21 vols. (New York, 1928-1936), 
VIII, 538-539; Albert S. Edmonds, “The Henkels, Early ters in New Market, Virginia,” 
William and Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second any XVIII (April, 1938), 175. 
1SThis was probably The Christian Catechism, Composed for the Instruction of Youth, in the 
Knowledge of the Christian Religion, together with an Addition of a and Evening Prayers, 
&e. yy an Explanation of Su Feasts, Festivals and S Paul Henkel, ~ 
of the Gospel, 2d edition. New Market, Va., Printed by A. Pisel a ( -, 1811. 140 
first edition was published the same year in German. Cappon and Brown, New Market, om 


Imprints, p: 5- 
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On the 14th after having crossed the Shenandoah mountain and had been attacked 
by a Methodist preacher, I came to Mr. Mallow,!* having first passed the South 
Potomac, and preached Sunday the 16th to a serious congregation of whom and in 
this neighbourhood generally during preaching many appeared affected. A man 
named Kollop preaches hereabout as a Reformed minister, but without authority. 

On the 17th I preached again and the said Kollop together with Moses Henkel!” a 
Methodist preacher, and Brother to our Paul Henkel'® were present. After I had 
preached on the 18th at Mill-Creek, 1 was taken very sick by drinking the bad water 
which is hereabout much impregnated with rotten slate, but was enabled to cross with 
Mr. Mallow a very high mountain on the 21st. In this mountainous region | preached 
every day to the 29th, to attentive and serious congregations, that rainy day I stayed 
as quietly as I could among Methodist people, who kept pestering me all day, with 
their peculiarities in doctrine and discipline, in the evening their preacher who with 
his predecessors had long preached hereabouts with little success as it respects the 
morals of the people, arrived and renewed the attack with fresh vigour, but I believe 
he gained little by it. The next day I preached with him in one Church he on Deut. 4, 
40. I on Rom. 6, 22. The people were serious and attentive. On the 22d I sawa 
woman evently [sic]under the influence of an evil spirit, I conversed with her. Near 
Prospect Church at a Mr. Rulemans,'9 is a spring which ebbs and flows once in every 
24 hours. In my further travels I had bad roads, preached often baptized many, and 
found many precious Christian souls, and congregations desirous of having a regular 
Minister. On the 2d of August after having passed the rough Alleghany Mountain, 
I found in the Neighbourhood of Lewisburg a Lutheran congregation, who are at- 
tended by the Rev. Mr. Floor,” from Wythe County 3 times a year. . 

On the invitation of the Rev. Mr. Muckelhanny,?! a Presbyterian Minister, I 
preached to his congregation on the 6th, a preparatory sermon before the Sacrament 





l6Henry Mallow (1754-1834) was the son of Michael Mallow (d. 1773) who settled on the 
Upper Tract, Augusta County, Virginia. Oren F. Morton, A History of Pendleton County, West 
Virginia (Franklin, West Virginia, 1910), pp. 72, 252, 492. 

17Moses Henkel was the son of Jacob Henkel and his wife Mary Barbara Teter (Dieter). 
Goanan Veoh Behe 1760 and settled in German Valley on the Upper Tract in Augusta 
County, V: . Ibid., p. 228; D.A.B., VIII, 538. 

18Paul Henkel (1754-1825), licensed in le and ordained in 1792 by the Ministerium of 
P made extensive missionary the western country. He was one of 
the founders of the North Carolina Sy od in 1803, the Joint Synod of Ohio in 1818, and the 
Tennessee Synod in 1820. D.A.B., Wilt sabato. 

19Probably Christian Ruleman Cd. 1824) whose father Jacob (d. 1772) settled about 1756 on 
the South Bottom three miles above Brandywine, in what is now Pendleton County, West 
Virginia. Morton, Pendleton County, pp. 170, 324. 

20Georg Daniel Flohr (1759-1826) who came from Germany, was licensed in 1799 and was 
ordained in 1803 by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In 1799 he the call to the 
theran churches in Southwest Virginia and settled several miles north of ytheville. Cassell, 

and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, 73-74; Hermann Schuricht, 
“History of the German Element in Virginia,” in Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Reports of the 
Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland (Baltimore, eS 92-93. 
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21John McElhenn oe ee es for more than sixty eet reg i —_ 
at Lewisburg, W W. Fry, Recollections R oh M b ey 
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of the Lord’s Supper according to John 3, 6. And on the succeeding day we preached 
both to 6 or 700 people of whom but 25 or 30 partook of the Supper. 

Travelling further, from the 7th to the roth, I became acquainted with an Irish 
Seceding minister or rather an Irish Politician. Excepting a small congregation on 
Jackson Fork of James River, there are but few Lutheran Families in Munroe 
County, and all are without christian Instruction; it is a dark corner, there are but 
few Presbyterians & Methodists, the rest nothing. In this whole Territory including 
the South Branch of the Potomac, and the Counties Pendleton, Bath, Greenbriar, 
Munroe, Montgomery and Wythe there is but one Lutheran Minister, one Presby- 
terian and one Seceder, the above mentioned Politician. 

On the 11th of August I arrived at the Rev. Mr. Floor’s, in Wythe County, he at- 
tends on 6 congregations, further up New-River there is another numerous but divided 
congregation where Minister and Justice Stanger resides. — About noon on the 12th, 
the Rev. Mr. Markert” arrived on his visit to the Ohio, and we preached Sunday 
the 14th in Mr. Floor’s Church, at Wythe Court House. 

From here I went by way of Abingdon where I preached in Sullivan County, in 
Tennessee State, where I found some German congregations,” who are attended by 
a Mr. Smith,** before him they were attended by a Mr. Sink,» who is gone to 
Kentucky; I preached in all congregations, and in other places particularly in Blounts- 
ville, but here I had but few and very inattentive hearers, it appeared as if the enemy 
had a Fortress here. 


2John Ludwig Markert (d. 1850) was licensed by the North Carolina Synod in 1804 and was 
ordained by that body in 1808. He labored in Davidson County, North Carolina, 

1816, when he removed to Indiana. Bernheim, German Settlements, 413; Gottwald D. Bernheim 
and George W. Cox, The History of the Evangelical Lutheran S and Ministerium of North 
Carolina, in Commemoration of the First Century of Its Existence (Philadelphia, 1902), pp. 164-165. 

During its ninth session the North Carolina Synod received nine con tions in Tennessee: 
Zion Church and Roller’s Church in Sullivan County; Brownsboro Ch and a nameless one in 
Washin County; Patterson Church, Sinking Springs Church and Cove Creek Church in 
Greene ty; Lonax [Lomax] Church in Knox County; and Thomas Church in Blount County. 
Principal Transactions of the Lutheran Ministry in North Carolina, from 1811 to 1812 (New 
Market, Virginia, 1812), pp. 11-12. 

*Charles Zacharias Henry Schmidt (d. 1814) was ordained by the North Carolina oe in 
1812. In 1811 he had charge of the nine churches in Tennessee. Ibid; Cassell, Finck and Henkel, 
Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 78. He is probably the Charles Schmidt who was 
the teacher and preacher of the Peaked Mountain Lutheran Church in Rockingham County, 
Virginia, 1784-1789. William J. Hinke and Charles E. Kemper, editors, “Records of the Peaked 
Mountain Church, Rockingham County, Va.,” William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, 
XIV (July, 1905), 10-11, 18. 

Jacob Zink (d. 1828/29). In 1814 four congregations in Tennessee asked that he 
by the North Carolina Synod and explained that he had previously been licensed by the Minis- 
terium of P. lvania but had been unable to attend the sessions of that body and did not now 
have a license. In 1815 a ion in Washington County, Indiana, asked the same body for 
his ordination and further that assigned to them as their preacher. He was ordained in 1820 
by the North Carolina Synod and later joined the Tennessee Synod. Kurzer Bericht der Ver- 
richtungen dess Lutherischen Ministerii, bey Ihrem Synode, in Nord Carolina, im Jahr (Neu- 
Market, Schenandoah Caunty, Virginien, 1814), pp. 7, 9; Verhandlungen der Evangelisch 
Lutherischen Synodal Versammlung, welche den 1sten October, 1815, und die folgenden Tage, in 
Lincoln Caunty, N. Carolina an der Immanuels Kirche gehalten werden (Neu-Market, Schenan- 
a. irg., 1815), pp. 1, 12; Bernheim and Cox, History of North Carolina Synod, pp. 
164-165. 
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In my further Travels from the 23d to the 1st of September I preached often, found 
a curious mixture of Christians among Germans and English, but also zealous Chris- 
tians and such who felt as well or heard. The Journey through here was mountainous 
and rocky, Creeks and Rivers enough were to cross, rain was not wanting, but the 
consolation of finding attentive serious and awakened souls among all Denominations 
of Christians oftentimes sweetened the toils and labour of a tired body and disconsolate 
soul. On the 31st of August I met with Mr. Smith (the same who is now ordained) 
I found in him an honest upright man, and he and his congregations were glad to have 
an opportunity to be connected with our Ministry, from hence I visited as many of Mr. 
Smith’s congregation as possible, and partly in his company. On the 11th day of Sept. 
where I preached at Cove Creek [Greene County, Tennessee] to a large and attentive 
congregation, I separated from Mr. Smith and the good people, wished them Spirit, 
Life, Fidelity and Zeal especially to instruct their youth in order that the future race 
might not be more bewildered. Then departed through Rivers, crossed Mountains, 
and arrived on the 15th September in good health with my family after an absence 
of near 3 months, and found all well. 


I praise the holy Name of a merciful God, and a gracious Preserver of man and beast. 


* * * * * * * 


Remarks” 


The congregations on the waters of the South Branch of Potomac, and the waters 
of Jacksons Fork of James River, would give full employment to a settled Minister 
or to a qualified itinerant, the distance from us is not so great in a direct way; the 
congregations in Tennessee would also employ another to great advantage; and I am 
fully of opinion that if these 2 circuits could by any means be supplied, that it would 
greatly promote the cause of the church and the interest thereof. I have to lament that 
my poor endeavours to answer these ends, have not born [sic] a greater proportion 
to my wishes and desires; than I have any reason to believe they have done: but I had 
as it were my way to grope in the dark; the information that I generally received, was 
very defective and may as often have been erroneous: but still I humbly conceive that 
the time and labour hath not been altogether lost. And I am sure, that the plan if 
improved and prosecuted will be productive of great and good effects. I have to 
observe also that in the Counties of Botetourt, Augusta and Rockingham in Virginia, 
an itinerant Minister qualified to preach in both the German and English would be 
of great benefit and I have no doubt that he would have great success in bringing 
back many of those, who have as it were been obliged to leave the church, for want of 
a Minister qualified to administer her ordinances to them. The people in that quarter 
are much in want of such a minister, and a beneficial circuit could be formed on that 
plan... . O! that the Lord would give us 3 or 4 young ministers, endowed and 
equipped with grace and talents, and gifted to preach in both Languages, much could 
then be done for his Church. The congregations as they are now insensibly mouldering 





26The omitted portion pertains to Miller’s journey to South Carolina, Nov. 4-Dec. 9, 1811. 
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away from want of such teachers, among the old Germans there is a standing still, 
their youth learn and speak English of course if a teacher speaks German it is to them 
like the sound of the church Bell. — But the affair is the Lord’s. 

On my whole tour this year I have baptized 2 adults and 60 children, have preached 
in about 3000 miles traveling 67 times, and received 70 Dollars 43 3% Cents for my 
support,?” without asking for a Cent in any way, and arrived with the same horse I 
first started with on the 14th December in health at home. Honour, Thanks and 
Praise be to the Lord. Amen. 


BrotuHer Mixver’s JourNAL 


Saturday, May 1st, 1813. Left home in the name and fear of the Triune God, on a 
second missionary tour. Rode to my brother-in-law’s in Lincoln county, 35 miles. 

Sunday, 2d. Preached at St. John’s Church, from Acts xx, 12, and Brother P{hilip]. 
Henkel®* from the Gospel for the day: then assisted Brother Henkel to administer the 
Holy Supper to 125 communicants, among whom were two of my own children, 
blessed be the God of all Grace! — Received $5 to help me on my way. Rode from 
the church with my brother-in-law, Thomas Snoddy, Esq., to his house, crossing the 


Catawba river. 
Monday, 3d. Rode, in company with my brother-in-law, to Christopher Houston’s, 
Esq.,2? on Hunting creek, a pious old presbyterian; where much christian and some 


political conversation took place. 

Tuesday, 4th. Rode first to Huntsville, there spent 12% cents for horse-feed; then 
to Salem,3° where I met Brother Shober,>! or rather he came to me at Bloome’s, and 
took me to his own house, from whence we went to church, it being a feastful day 
for the young sisters of that communion. Their appearance was not only beautiful and 
pleasing, but solemn and engaging, and the music delightful. Surely these people 
ought to be a holy people, for their privileges are great. After divine service, was 


27The Synod believed Miller “ought to have 100 Dollars for near Five Months Traveling,” and 
voted him the balance of $29.56% “out of which he made instantly a present of 24 Dollars and 
6% Cents, which made us thankful.” Transactions from 1811 to 1812, p. 8. 

%Philip Henkel (1779-1833), son of Rev. Paul Henkel, was ordained by the North Carolina 
Synod in 1812 and was one of the founders of the Tennessee Synod in 1820. At the time of 
Miller's visit he was pastor of the Lutheran churches in Lincoln County. D.A.B., VIII, 539. 

Christopher Houston (1744-1839), a Revolutionary War soldier, was one of those appointed 
to direct the erection of a courthouse, prison and stocks when Iredell County was erected in 1788. 
William L. Saunders and Walter Clark, editors, State and Colonial Records of North Carolina, 
26 vols. (Raleigh, 1896-1907), XXIV, 981. 

XThis is present day Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Miller had been at Salem, April 17, 1811, 
when he had “informed himself concerning our constitution.” “Extracts from Salem Diary, 1811,” 
Adelaide L. Fries, editor, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, 7 vols. (Raleigh, 1922- 
1947), VII, 3133. 

31Gottlieb Schober (1755-1838) was reared in the Moravian Church but was ordained by the 
North Carolina Synod in 1810. He labored all his life in Stokes and Forsyth Counties. Bernheim 
and Cox, wal of North Carolina Synod, pp. 164-165. In the “Memorabilia of the Con: - 
tions of the Brethren in Wachovia for the Year 1810,” the ordination of Schober is noted wi 
comment: “We remember with gratitude his many years of service to this congregation in music 
and other lines. We wish for him the blessing of ps Lord, and commend him to the Lord and 
to the Holy Spirit in his present work.” Fries, Records of the Moravians, VII, 3106. 
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introduced by Brother Shober to the Rev. Mr. Van Vleck,*? their principal, who was 
by his engagements obliged to be absent the next day. Lay at Brother Shober’s. 

Wednesday, 5th. Was introduced in the morning, by Brother Shober, to the Rev. 
Mr. David Shevenitz,> a young man of parts. Though an American by birth, he is 
recently from Germany. Had some little conversation with him respecting the present 
state of religion in that country, &c. Preached in the church at 10 o'clock to a congre- 
gation chiefly of young people and strangers, few of the inhabitants I believe attending: 
their reasons unknown to me* — My text was Acts xx. 12. Received from the Rev. 
Mr. Steiner®> $1, and spent, for horse-feed and supper, 75 cents, in their store for 
little necessaries $3 50. Here Brother Sherer® and a Mr. Goable, from Guilford 
[County], joined me. After receiving Journals, &c. from Brother Shober, took our 
leave of our dear brother and his kind family, and Moravian friends, with their 
blessings and prayers for our success and safety, and rode to Germanton, where | 
lay at Mr. Gibson’s and paid 50 cents. 

Thursday, 6th. Rode to Mr. Martin’s Iron Works, where we breakfasted and paid 
37 % cents each. Mr. Martin was much chagrined in consequence of the loss of his 
brother's election:*’ I wish he may be as anxious to make his own eternal calling and 
election sure. We then rode to Patrick C.H. [Taylorsville] where we expected to meet 
Mr. Myers;* but no such man was there, nor no one that knew any thing of him, 
or where we were to find him or his congregations — so that we had to find our 
way as well as we could. Here was a young man very clamorous in condemning the 
minority, or those that were in favor of peace, charging them as the sole cause of all 
the disasters that had befallen us: but by asking him a few civil questions on the 
subject, he saw his error and became very quiet. Paid each 62 % cents. 





32Jacob Van Vleck (1794-1845), pastor of the Salem Congregation from 1812 to 1822 and 
later bishop of the Moravian Church. Ibid., VII, 3194. 

33Ludwig David von Schweinitz (1780-1834) was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and in 
1798 he went to Germany with his father, Rev. Hans Christian Alexander von Schweinitz. In 
1812 Ludwig David was appointed administrator of the Unity estates in North Carolina and in 
1821 he went to the Northern Province of the Moravian Church in America at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Ibid., VII, 3569-72; Albert G. Rau, “Lewis David von Schweinitz,” D.A.B., XVI, 
483-484. 

“The diarist of the Salem Congregation noted on May 5, 1813, “A Lutheran preacher, Mr. 
Johnson Miller, from South Carolina, preached an edifying sermon in the church, at his own 
request this morning. He and another preacher from Guilford County, this state, are traveling 
for several months, proclaiming the Gospel, especially in neighborhoods where this is done but 
seldom.” Fries, Records of the Moravians, VII, 3196. 

35Abraham Gottlieb Steiner (1758-1833), was at this time inspector of the school for girls 
operated by the Moravians at Salem. Ibid., VII, 3061. 

36Jacob Scherer (1787-1860) was ordained by the North Carolina Synod in 1812 and was long 
a leading figure of that body. Scherer and Gobel accompanied Miller until June 3, when 
carried their missionary labors into Ohio. Bernheim and Cox, History of North Carolina S 
pp. 164-165; Report of Transactions . . . during Synod . . . 1813, pp. 45-47. 

37James Martin, Jr., of Stokes County, was a member of the North Carolina Senate in 1811 
and 1812. In the election of 1813, held April 30th, Martin, a Federalist, was defeated by Bartlett 
Yancey, a Republican. Delbert P. Gilpatrick, Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, 1789 
1816 (New York, 1931), pp. 199, 202-203; J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas 
Ruffin, 4 vols. (Raleigh, 1918-1920), I, 133. 

38See Footnote ro. 
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Friday, 7th. Rode through a hard rain and in the mountains: wandered about 3 
miles out of our way in them, and gave a man 25 cents to conduct us back to the 
road, as he said, a nearer way, but in fact brought us back into it about 100 yards above 
where we left it. At last we got to a Mr. Adams's, where we dried, eat and fed, for 
37% cents each: then put on through the mountains and rain, in a very rough and 
stony road, to a Mr. Stinghleman’s, upon the top of the Blue Ridge, or rather on the 
west side of it. Here we staid all night, and heard of Mr. Myers and his congregation 
in this quarter; were about 5 miles from the church. Paid 25 cents, 1 catechism, and 
1 journal — a poor but kind man. 

Saturday, 8th. Rode to George Flegirs’ [Phlegar’s] about 6 or 7 miles, one of the 
elders of the congregation on Little River, Montgomery county.*? No appointments, 
nor any preparation or arrangements, whatever, made for us; so that our labor seemed 
to be for nought: but after sending for Mr. [John] Zentmeyer, the other elder, means 
were used to give notice for next day, and Mr. Goable was sent on to the congregations 
below and to Meyers, to inform him that we were there, and to meet us as soon as 
possible. After this arrangement, we spent the rest of the day in conversation with the 
elders on the state of the congregations, which was not a promising one. 

Sunday, 9th. Preached at Little River Church to a considerable congregation, con- 
sidering the time they had to give notice: Brother Sherer first, in German, from the 
words of Solomon, “Son give me thine heart.” Then I preached from Rom. vi. 14. 
The people were disorderly; but many of them very serious and attentive: and not- 
withstanding their unhappy situation, they do not appear to be hardened, but many 
of them soft and tender. — In the evening we went home with Mr. Zentmeyer, who 
appears to have a sense of divine things, and he has a serious and promising family 
of children. Brother Sherer baptized 3 children. The Elders of this congregation are 
George Flegir and Jacob Epperlley. 

Monday, roth. Preached again at the church, from Acts xx. 12. — Brother Sherer 
from Acts x, 43: the people still attentive and serious. The families and young people 
gave in their names and themselves up to the Convention of North-Carolina: 22 
families, (180 persons) and 22 young people. Baptized 3 children, and received 
$2 75cts. Lay at William Shiller’s, on Little river, a strange kind of man in his 
religious opinions: had some savoury conversation with a Mr. Goodson, an old baptist 
man, and his wife. The English people are here, as in most parts of our country, a 
divided people — baptists, methodists and presbyterians— and no regular ministers 
among them. 

Tuesday, 11th. Rode from Shiller's to Jacob Miller’s, on Roanoke, in Botetourt 
county, where we left the main road. Here there is a very curious cave; water runs 
in it, so that its contents are unknown. Spent on the road 37 cents each. 

Wednesday, 12th. Brother Sherer preached from Heb. ii. 3. I then preached from 
Luke viii. 4-8, to a small but very serious people, and some good impressions seemed 
to be made from both the sermons. Mr. Meyer came in while Brother Sherer was 





3%In 1809 the afficers of the Little River Church in Montgomery County were George Eberly, 
Henry Krank and John Sendmeier. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia 
and Tennessee, Pp. 92. 
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preaching. His excuse, as far as I have yet heard, is, that he had wrote me a letter 
last March, &c. The people here are in a melancholy situation; few in number and 
divided in sentiment: the methodists breaking in amongst them. There is a Mr. 
Logan,” a Presbyterian, that preaches amongst them. I advised them to unite with 
him in building a meeting-house, to be open to us both. If they do so, I am in hopes 
that good may yet be done amongst them: if they do not, I think they will soon come 
to nothing. Neither the families nor young people were taken in here. Messrs. George 
Brown and Jacob Statler are the elders here.*! Messrs. Sherer and Meyer went home 
with Mr. Brown; I went with Mr. Statler. Mr. Miller was gone to Lynchburg. 

Thursday, 13th. Rode with Mr. Meyer to his house on Lunness-mill Creek [Looney’s 
Mill Creek]. On the way had some conversation with him on his situation and 
conduct: he appeared to have a sense of his past misconduct, and promised amend- 
ment, &c. 

Friday, 14th. Brother Sherer preached at a Mr. Ovenshine’s,** on the Creek, where I 
preached on my last tour to a few cold people, from Isa. iii. 10, 11. I spoke to them, 
from Rom v. 1-4, with little apparent effect. Baptized 3 children and received 
$2 12 ¥% cts. In the evening spoke to an unfortunate daughter of Ovenshine, and I 
hope with some effect. 

Saturday, 15th. Rode to Henry Painter’s, two miles from Amsterdam, where 
Brother Sherer preached to a small congregation of very serious people, and some of 
them soft and tender-hearted, from Matt. xvi. 12: I spoke to them on the same subject. 
There we formed a small congregation of 12 families, consisting of 99 persons, and 
19 young people, to be confirmed. — Messrs. Jacob Keesler and George Ezleer were 
chosen the elders. 

Sunday, 16th. Brother Sherer preached to a large and serious congregation, from 
John 1. 29; then I preached from John x. 9. Some of the people appeared deeply im- 
pressed with the truths spoken— Then the Holy Supper was administered to 13 
communicants. Two families were reconciled who were before at enmity. Received 
$1 50, and then rode to Major Wilson’s, on my way to James river. Messrs. Sherer 
and Meyer went to Ovenshine’s. 

Monday, 17th. Rode to Mr. Nicholas Young’s, on James river, with Major Wilson 
on the way. Called where a Mr. M’Connell was lying a corpse — He had formerly 
belonged to the Lutheran Church, but at the time of his death was an elder in Mr. 
Logan’s congregation, and was, as I have been told, an upright and pious man; 
which to him, in his dying moments, was of far more value than if he had been the 
universal lord of this lower creation and an enemy to God. I read the goth psalm, 
and prayed with and for his family for their loss, who seemed to feel deeply what was 





40See Footnote 9. 
41In 1809 the officers of the Roanoke Church, near Salem, were George Braun and Jacob Stattler. 
Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 91. 
42Samuel Obenchain came with the early German migration and settled on the creek [Looney’s 
Mill Creek] where the family developed an important industry in a paper mill. Frederick B. 
Kegley, Kegley’s Virginia Frontier; The Beginning of the South-West; The Roanoke of Colonial 
s, 1740-1763, (Roanoke, ony 1938), p. 419. In 1809 there was a Lutheran Church on 
Mill Creek, near Fincastle, of which Samuel Ovenshein and Michael Gohn, Jr., were the elders. 


ic 


Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 92. 
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said. Here I parted with Major Wilson, who seems a well disposed man: may God by 
his grace make him a pious one also! Then went to, and preached at, a schoolhouse 
near Mr. Young's, on the bank of James river, from Acts iii. 6, and Brother Sherer 
from Luke xv. 1. The people were serious and attentive, and some of them seemed 
to feel as well as hear. Four young people gave in their names, and 5 more to join; 
but from some of Mr. Meyer's conduct, left them to consider on the proposals made 
them. Received $1 87 Yacts. — then went to Mr. Young’s, where we lay. (4 families 
of 28 persons, and 9 young people.) 

Tuesday, 18th. Rode to Jackson’s fork of James river. On the way had some very 
serious conversation with Mr. Meyer, &c. Came to Mr. Michael Mallow’s,® brother 
to Henry on the Upper Tract. Spoke to the family, in the evening, from Col. iii. 
Baptized one child. 

Wednesday, 19th. In the morning wrote to Brother Storch* and my wife by Mr. 
Meyer: then rode to Henry Dresslar’s, where we preached, Brother Sherer from 
Joshua xxiv. 15, and myself from 2 Cor. v. 20, 21, to a small but very attentive con- 
gregation. Baptized 1 child and joined 8 families, 58 persons, and 22 young people. 
The man of the house lying with the palsy, went with Mr. Brumner,® one of the 
elders, a pious man and kind family. 

Thursday, 20th. Rode up Jackson’s Fort to a Major Man’s— a wild man both in 
religion and politics. Baptized a child on the way. Paid 15 cents. Then we rode to 
Col. Cameron’s,® in Bath county, where we saw two ladies from Albemarle county, 
on the east side of the mountains, a Mrs. Wood and a young lady: the colonel a 
sensible man, and kind to us. Baptized two children on the way. 

Friday, 21st. Rode on up the river through a very thin settled country; the roads 
very rocky, uneven and bad. At last we got to the head of the river to a Mr. Stephen- 
son’s, a methodist, formerly a preaching place. Here we had a great deal of religious 
conversation, some of it at least I hope profitable. In the evening read a chapter and 
spoke from it to the family. Here I saw one of his daughters who sung for me in the 
church at Franklin, on my last tour, now a widow. 

Saturday, 22d. Rode to Col. Hull’s,#” on the head of the south branch. After 
breakfast went to the church, where there were ten persons. Brother Philip Henkel did 


Michael Mallow (b. 1755), a minor at his father’s death in 1773, was in 1777 bound to John 
Bright to learn tanning. Morton, Pendleton County, pp. 252, 254. 

“Carl Augustus Gottlieb Storch (1784-1831), a student at Helmstaedt, was ordained in 1788 
and in that year came to North Carolina under the auspices of the Helmstaedt Mission Society. 
One of the organizers of the North Carolina Synod, he was long a leading figure of that body. 
Bernheim, German Settlements, pp. 312-316, 483-484. 

45In 1809 the officers of the Jackson River Church, near Fincastle, were John Brunnerer and 
Christian Fuchs. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 92. 

Charles Cameron (1753-1829), son of Dr. John Cameron, served in the Revolutionary War 
and afterwards became a colonel in the Virginia militia. In 1790 he was a Justice of the Peace in 
Augusta County and was one of the first justices commissioned when Bath County was formed 
in 1791. Joseph A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, Virginia, from 1726 to 1871, 2nd ed. 
(Staunton, Virginia, 1902), pp. 354-355. 

47Peter Hul fepunstetl wth a veteran of the Revolutionary War. His daughter Susanna 
had married Thomas Kinkead. Lyman Chalkley, Chronicles of the Scotch-Irish Settlement in 
Virginia, Extracted from the Original County Records of Augusta County, 1745-1800, 3 vols. 
(Rosslyn, Virginia, n.d.), II, pp. 225, 496. 
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not preach here on his tour. Brother Sherer preached from John iii. 14, 15, and ] 
exhorted them — they were attentive. Returned to Col. Hull’s, where I saw Mr, 
Kinkaid, who promised to bring his twin daughters, which I baptized last tour. 

Sunday, 23d. Preached at Hull’s meeting-house to a cold and careless congregation, 
from Luke viii. 4-8, and Brother Sherer from John iii. 3. Baptized 2 children, and 
formed a congregation of 12 families, 81 persons, and 33 young people gave in their 
names for confirmation. The people in this quarter seem to have little or no sense 
of religion: the methodists preached much amongst them for some years back, but 
have now chiefly left them, and I believe in a worse state than they found them. 
The elders here are John Rexwood and Henry Simeon.® Received $1 socts. Rode 
on to Nicholas Harper's.” On our way passed a house where they were running their 
still, and a number of men drinking and some of them drunk; and it is a common thing 
to run them on Sundays, to shoot, hunt, &c. Will not God be avenged of such a 
people? At our lodgings we found a poor drunken man from Pennsylvania. The 
people were very kind to us, but appeared to have very little sense of religion. 

Monday, 24th. Rode to Mr. John Simmons™ on the South Branch, and preached 
to a small and ignorant congregation of careless people, from John iii. 5, and Brother 
Sherer from Luke xix. 10. Some of the people seemed to feel a little of what was said; 
but, alas! it will only be like the early dew or the morning cloud, it will soon pass away. 
Here was a certain Mr. Nicholas Snyder, a schoolmaster, who calls himself a reformer, 
and who baptizes, &c. without any authority from any society. He was present when 
we preached and made sorne opposition; and of course such men will ever be opposed 
to all reform and regularity of discipline. Ought we not to expostulate with the 
Synod of that church on this subject, in order, if possible, to put a stop to such dis 
order? Received 80 cents, and rode across some mountains to Mr. Houvers, on the 
South Fork, where I lay two years before. His wife was now dead: she was very low 
when I was here before. 

Tuesday, 25th. Rode to Wilfongue’s Church*! on the head of the South Fork, and 
preached from Matt. xxiv. 14, and Brother Sherer from Luke xviii. 13. Baptized five 
children and received $2. The people here and at Simmons’ are the same congrega- 
tion. They did not give themselves up to the care of the Synod, but were willing to 
do so: their reasons were, because at the time we were there they had a promise from 
the Rev. Rymmysnyder® to catechize and confirm their children. I must say, and it 





48Henry Simeon (1760-1825) was the son of Leonard Simeon (d. 1808) who had settled in 
1753 on the U South Fork Bottom. Morton, Pendleton County, pp. 171, 290. 

49Nicholas (1738-1818), a Revolutionary War soldier, was the son of Michael (d. 1767) 
and settled “on the South Branch a little above the present county line.” Morton, Pendleton 
County, p. 214. 

50], < ol (1774-1837) married Margaret Wimer. Ibid., p. 291. 

51In 1809 the officers of Wildfang’s Church, near Franklin, were Frederich Grummet and John 
Simon. Cassell, Finck and H , Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 92. The 
Wildfang family had settled on Brushy Fork in 1766. Morton, Pendleton County, p. 172. 

Heinrich Riemenschneider, who had been a student at Géttingen, was licensed in 1808 

and ordained in 1815 by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In 1824 he was received by the 
Tennessee Synod and in 1830 transferred to the Virginia Synod. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, 
Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, pp. 95, 102, 343; Bericht von den Verrichtungen der 
sten Deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Con von Tennessee, gehalten den 6ten September 
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is with sorrow that I do so, that these people are in a sad state; ignorant, careless and 
wicked, yet not finally hardened. Rode to old Mr. Rollman’s,** near the curious spring 
mentioned before. 

Wednesday, 26th. Preached at Prop’s Church, on the South Fork, to an attentive 
but cold congregation, from Acts xx. 26, 32, Brother Sherer from Rev. xxii. 17. Baptized 
one child; formed a congregation of 16 families, 112 persons, and 15 young people 
to be catechised. Received $2 45cts.; gave two journals, and then rode across the 
mountain to Mr. Henry Benninger’s on the South Branch, where I lay one night on 
my last tour: the old man is in his 83rd year and his wife in her 85th. The elders 
are Christian Ruleman, jun. and Henry Sevarelly.*> Fed and dined at Mr. Houver’s, 
and baptized 2 children. 

Thursday, 27. Rode to Franklin and preached from Isaiah i. 18, and Brother 
Sherer from Heb. ii. 7, 8, to an attentive people. Whilst 1 was preaching a very large 
man came into the church, puffing and blowing as if he had been running a race, and 
placed himself in the minister’s seat. I afterward found that he was a methodist 
preacher from Rockingham, by the name of Craven.® I heard him preach in the 
court-house in the evening from Luke xxiv. 47. In describing repentance, he went 
just as far as Judas went with his repentance, so that any natural man may go that far 
and still remain in his natural state. Lodged at Mr. Capitor’s,5” who was gone to 
Tiger’s [Tygart] Valley. 

Friday, 28th. Preached again in the court-house, (it being a very rainy day) from 
Matt. xxii. 1-14. The people again very attentive, some of whom seemed to feel as 
well as hear. Mr. Craven was again present, as well as the Rev. Mr. Todd, an 
Episcopal minister, who teaches a school and preaches in this place, but has formed 
no congregation. Had some conversation with him in the morning. As the rain 
prevented the people in the country from attending, those present gave themselves up 
to the care of the Synod, and promised to furnish a list of families and members to 
the next preacher, if it could not be done before. Received $2 socts. Messrs. Mallow 
and Gobal met us here, and we rode through a very heavy rain to Mr. Henry Mallow’s, 
on the Upper Tract, although our next appointment was at the North Fork, it being 
impossible to get there on account of the high waters. 
und den darauf folgenden Tagen, 1824, in der Keinadts Kirche, Augusta Caunty, Virginien (Neu- 
Market, 1824), p. 4; Report of the Transactions of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod, 
During their Twelfth Session, Held in Buehler’s Church, Sullivan County, Tenn., From Monday 
12th, to Friday the 16th September, 1831 (New Market, Virginia, 1832), p. 5. 

538See footnote 19. 

The Borbst family had settled in 1753 on the South Fork Bottom, two miles above Brandywine. 
Morton, Pendleton County, p. 170. 





55In 1809 the officers of Brobst Church, near Franklin, were Christian Ruhlman, Brobst, 
Christian Ruhlman, Jr. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, 
p- 92. 


William Cravens (1766-1826), a native of Virginia, preached at Franklin as late as 1819. In 
1821 he was admitted on trial by the Missouri Annual Conference. Charles Elliott, Life of Bishop 
Robert R. Roberts, One of the Bi of the Methodist Epi Church (New York, 1844), 
Pp. 273; Minutes of the Annual Con of the M ist Episcopal Church, for the Years, 
1773-1828 (New York, 1840), pp. 395, 573- 

57Daniel Capito or Capiteau Cd. 1826) was a merchant of Franklin and in 1782 had 60 acres 
of land opposite that place. Morton, Pendleton County, pp- 166, 319. 
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Saturday, 29th. Rested at Henry Mallow’s, my old home whilst in this quarter 
before. In the evening saw a Mr. Tommer, a man who has taken upon himself to 
preach also, calling himself a member of our church; but I desired him to do so no 
more unless he would consent to submit to her discipline — A self-conceited man. 

Sunday, 30th. Preached at the Upper Tract Church to a very serious congregation, 
from I Cor. xv. 58, and Brother Sherer from John iii. 3, 1 hope with some effect. Saw 
Mr. Herring, a schoolmaster, who I saw on the South Fork last tour. Joined in 
congregation 25 families, 168 persons, and 30 young people to confirm. Received $2 
62 Yacts. Brother Sherer baptized 3 children. Rode back to Mr. Mallow’s. On the 
way had some conversation with Mr. Collup, the presbyterian, who still remains in 
the same situation as when I was here two years ago, notwithstanding his promise to 
me at that time: he is indeed, much to be pitied, if his case is as he represented it to me. 

Monday, 31st. Preached again at the Church to a very attentive congregation, from 
Luke xxiv. 47, and Brother Sherer from I Peter v. 8. Ordained Conrad Miller an 
elder, and gave a general charge to the elders and the congregation, enforcing the 
reciprocal duties due to each in the relations they stand in to each other. Henry 
Mallow and Conrad Miller are the Lutheran elders, and Charles Hissors and Charles 
Hendrick the Presbyterian. Brother Sherer baptized 1 child. John Miller is the 
church warden. Received $1 8octs. and added to the congregation 10 families, 60 
persons, and 11 to be confirmed, making an aggregate of 22 families, 159 persons, 
and 30 young people to be confirmed: 2 more families of 7 persons — in all 24 families 
and 166 persons. 

Tuesday, June 1st. Rode 4 miles to see old Mr. John Kesslar and his wife, two 
very aged persons, where I preached last tour. The old man finished his 86th year last 
Christmas and his wife her 84th on ascension day last year. This old woman is a 
remarkable and very striking proof of the real benefit of early instruction and 
catechising. When I saw her before, not being able to speak the German language, 
she did not so well understand what I said: but now having Brother Sherer with me, 
when he asked her some questions respecting her spiritual state, she answered him not 
only properly, but could rehearse the question and answer in the catechism, and 
repeat the hymns that applied to the subject, whilst the tears were streaming down 
her furrowed cheeks. O! that all parents and those who educate children would con- 
sider this. The old man was, to all appearance, ready for and soon to take his departure 
from our world, being far advanced in a dropsical complaint: I have no doubt but 
he will make a happy exchange. We then rode down to Mill Creek, 15 miles, to 
Mr. Haglear’s, the presbyterian elder of the church here, where I lay last tour: found 
him and his family all well. On our way down the creek called on a Mr. Juda, with 
whom I formed some acquaintance when here before. While conversing with him he 
informed me of a most extraordinary circumstance, if true, respecting a small run of 





58In 1809 the officers of the U Tract Church, near Franklin, were Jacob Miller and Henry 
Mallo. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 92. 

59A John Miller who lived opposite the Hoover Mill above Brandywine was a deserter from the 
army of Cornwallis. Morton, Pendleton County, p. 261. 

6In 1798 a German named Tschudi, later it became Juddy, settled at the Mouth of the West 
Dry Run. I[bid., p. 168. 
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water near the South Branch, about 7 miles below Franklin. It was seen and observed 
by a Mr. Conrad, a man of sense and reputation, to run as flush as ever it did with a 
substance that appeared like pure blood: this it did at two different times, according to 
Mr. Conrad, about the beginning of our revolutionary war; and now by the widow 
Skidmore, a baptized woman, who lives about 100 yards from the spot, to have so 
run for six different times. The persons are both of credit, and now living near 
the place. 

Wednesday, 2d. Preached at Mill Creek Church to an attentive people, from 
Matt. xxii. 1-14, and Brother Sherer from Mark viii. 36, 37. Formed a congregation of 
21 families, 158 persons, and 24 young people to be confirmed: the elders are Leonard 
Haglear, Jacob Sitze,*' George Bargerdoll and Jacob Kitterman.® The people are not 
hardened here, but are much affected with loose doctrines. There is a man, living not 
far from this place, who they say has left his family and lives with another woman, 
and preaches that the wicked will all be consumed with the world at the last day, 
and that they will suffer nothing more. How many ways does Satan take to beguile 
men of their souls! After preaching we rode back to Mr. Mallow’s, 18 miles. Received 
$2 62 cts. 

Thursday, 3rd. Rode across the north mountain, in company with Brother Sherer 
and John Miller, to Daniel Mouse’s,® on the North Fork: here I lay a night last tour. 
The old people are steadfast in the faith, and I hope pining for the Zion above. 
— D. Mouse and Frederick Headrick are the elders. 

Friday, 4th. Preached at the church on the North Fork to an attentive congregation, 
from John iii. 14, 15, and Brother Sherer from Joshua xxiv. 15. Joined a congregation 
of 14 families, 79 persons, and 8 young people. Received $2 16cts. Parted with 
Brother Sherer and Mr. Gobal. Stopped at Mr. Harman’s, where I learnt that a 
certain Jesse Henkel,® a methodist preacher, and the son of a methodist preacher, had 
said, when I was here two years ago or soon after I left that quarter, rst, that I was 
no ordained minister; 2d, that I was not sent or commissioned by the Synod of North- 
Carolina, and of course that I was a vile imposter; for that must be the case if these 
things were true: and 3d, that I had married two or three wives! Now, how these 
things are to be reconciled to truth, I know not; but one thing I do know, and that is, 
that they are all and every one of them absolute falsehoods. I then recrossed the 
mountain with John Miller, and came to his house, where his father lives with him, 
who is a German, and who came to America when he was 26 years of age: he is now 


in his 86th year, and ripe I hope for glory, being, as I am informed, a pious man. 





SlJacob Sites (1769-1854) married Margaret Lough in 1792 and later Catherine Henkel. 


-» P- 296. 

€2In 1809 Nicodemus Bergdoll was the officer of Mill Creek Church, near Moorfield, 
Hardy County. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, L Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 92. 

®Daniel Maus, son of Daniel Maus (d. 1751), settled on the “North Fork of South Branch of 
Potomac about one mile from Suicea [Seneca] Creek.” Chalkley, Scotch-Irish Settlement, III, 
PP. 23, 531. 

“In 1809 the officers of the North Fork Church, near Franklin, were Daniel Maus and George 
Negley. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 92. 

Jesse Henkel (1780-1821) was the son of Moses Henkel and grandson of Jacob Henkel who 
settled in 1760 on the Upper Tract. Morton, Pendleton County, p- 228. 
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Saturday, 5th. Rode to Henry Mallow’s and preached to a pretty large congregation, 
in the afternoon, from Titus ii. 15, 16. They were all attentive, and some of them 
very much affected. Here I took my leave of these dear people. May the seed sown 
grow and flourish unto eternal life! 

Sunday, 6th. Rode to Mr. Henry Hull’s, on the South Fork, and preached to a 
large and attentive congregation from Matt. xxii. 1-14. Some were here also much 
affected; I hope in a right way. Many of the people from Franklin were here; among 
whom were Mr. Capitor and some of his family. Baptized 3 children and received 
$3 12 Yacts. In the evening went to visit a Mr. Dollman, a poor man, who I saw two 
years before with a cancer on his lip, which has continued its progress for years. Read 
to him and his family the 12th chapter of Hebrews; spoke from it, and sung and 
prayed with and for them. I hope the Lord will in mercy prepare him for a better 
world, as there is no probability of his recovery in this. 

Monday, 7th. Rode across the Shenandoah mountain to a Mr. Riddle’s, in Brok’s 
Gap, a baptist family — very kind and attentive people. A considerable frost fell in 
the night. Paid on the road here 25 cents. 

Tuesday, 8th. Rode on to New Market, where I preached in the evening by candle- 
light to an attentive people, from John iii. 14, 15. No alteration for the better in this 
place since I was here before; divided in sentiment, and too many of them careless 
about all religion. Went to Dr. Solomon Henkel’s, where I slept. 

Wednesday, 9th. After writing to Brother Philip Henkel and my wife, rode to 
Henry Shaver’s, on Smith’s Creek, a kind man, raised a methodist in Harrisonburgh, 
and his wife a dunkard — She nor none of her children are baptized. Made an ap- 
pointment to preach at a school-house to-morrow, about a mile from this place. 

Thursday, roth. Preached at Henry O’Kain’s school-house, to a small but attentive 
congregation, from 2 Cor. v. 20, 21. Some at least felt what was said. As I was wait- 
ing with a view to see Brother P. Henkel arrive at New Market, I made another 
appointment at George Springle’s, in Rockingham county, for next day. 

Friday, 11th. Preached at George Springle’s to a few people, chiefly methodists, 
from Col. iii. 3, 4: then rode back to New Market, and preached in the evening ir 
the church to a small and serious congregation, from Rom. v. 1-5, and lay at 
Ambrose Henkel’s. 

Saturday, 12th. Rode to and preached at a school-house near the Plains Mills, to 
a very attentive people, from 2 Cor. v. 20, 21, I hope with some effect. Went home 
with Jacob Richvine; and at the earnest request of the people preached again at the 
school-house, to a much more numerous congregation, from Luke xxiv. 47: the people 
more attentive than in the day. 

Sunday, 13th. Rode back to New Market and preached in the church, to a small 
congregation for the day, from Luke xxii. 1-14. Took leave of the people and place. 
Received $3 socts. —- Then rode to Mill Creek and preached again, at 3 o'clock, P.M. 
at a school-house where I preached twice on my last tour, to an attentive people, from 
John x. 9. Lay that night at a Mr. Pollock’s, where I lay before. 

Monday, 14th. Rode to Woodstock to Mr. Standfort’s, where I put up my horse, 


with whom and his wife I had some profitable conversation, which is not common with 
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tavern-keepers. In the evening preached, in the methodist meeting-house, to a very 
serious people, from John iii. 14, 15. Went home with Mr. Haass, a pious man and 
family, and one of the elders of the Lutheran congregation. The church here is of 
brick, not finished, and goes on very slowly. Here is an old episcopal church all in 
ruins. Little regard for religion in this place. Received 58 cents. 

Tuesday, 15th. Rode to Strasburgh. Called on Mr. Henry Hoane, one of the elders 
here.6’ The congregation at this place is small and in a declining state; did not preach 
to them; but rode on through Middletown to Newtown, where I preached in the 
evening to a large and very attentive congregation, in the academy of the Rev. Mr. 
Syneder,® from 2 Cor. v. 20, 21. Lay that night at the Rev. Mr. Syneder’s, a well 
informed man. Was pressed by Mr. Lewis Stephens® to remain the next day and 
preach again to them. Received $1 25, and spent $1 12 Yacts. 

Wednesday, 16th. Spent this day at the said Mr. Stephens’, and dipt into two 
volumes called the Memoirs of Thomas Jefferson, Esq.” — and surely if the things are 
true, as there represented, his country will have long to lament the day whereon he 
was chosen President of the United States. In the evening preached again in the 
methodist meeting-house to a disorderly people and with little satisfaction, or, as I 
believe benefit. Lay at Mr. Stephens’. 

Thursday, 17th. Rode to Winchester in company with Mr. Stephens, a pious old 
man, who introduced me to the Rev. Mr. Hill,”! the presbyterian clergyman in that 
place; the Rev. Mr. Rich,” the Lutheran minister, being absent at the Synod of the 





In 1809 the officers of the Woodstock Church were Samuel Rotenhiiffer, Michael Haas, and 
Jacob Schmucker. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, p. 91. 

67In 1809 the officers of the Strasburg Church were Henry Hahn and Philip Peter Becker. 
lbid., p. 90. 

6G. M. Schneyder who “seems to have been the first pastor” of the German Reformed 
Church in Winchester. Thomas K. Cartmell, Shenandoah Valley Pioneers and their Descendants; 
AHi of Frederick County, Virginia (illustrated) from its formation in 1738 to tay Pores 1-9 
Mainly Original R of Old Frederick County, now Hampshire, Berkeley, S % 
Jefferson, Hardy, Clarke, Warren, Morgan and Frederick (Winchester, Virginia, 1909), p. 199. 

®Lewis Stephens, Junior (1746-1822) who lived in or near Newtown. His wife Mary Hening 
(d. 1832), was sister to Sarah, wife of Col. Henry Beatty. Dan V. Stephens, Stephens Family 
Genealogies, 1690-1938 (Fremont, Nebraska, 1940), pp. 117-121, 155. 

Stephen C. ter, Memoirs of the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, of State, Vice-Presi- 
dent ne Presiden sat of the United States of America, Containing ion oncise History of Those 
States from the iarnanrs At Set ntaponnmnes With a View of the Rise and Progress of 
French Influence and French Principles in that Country, 2 vols. (New York: Printed for the 
Purchasers, 1809). This was issued anonymously. 

1William Hill (1769-1852), a native of Virginia, ted from H -§ ’ 
Licensed in 1790 by Hanover my and ordained ~~ by Lexin ony hn Sag 
in i794 one of the founders of the Win Presbytery. He served as pastor at Winchester from 
his ordination until 1834 when he resigned. William H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia, Historical and 
Biographical, Second Series (Philadelphia, 1855), pp: 169-170. 

”Abraham Reck or Rich was authorized in 1812 by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania as traveling 
eae te te inia congregations. The following year he became pastor of the church at 

inchester and in 1 a chile th de leoamen eae in 1827 because 
of his inability to settle the strife in the congregation. Shenandoah V Pioneers, 
Nag ap gee J. Hort, Librarian, Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, to the 

» July 3, 1952. 
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Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania. Dined at Col. Beatty’s,® brother-in-law to Mr, 
Stephens, who was then at Norfolk with his regiment, and commanded at Craney 
Island. In the evening preached in the Lutheran church to a very large and attentive 
congregation, (among whom were the Rev. Mr. Hill and several other ministers) 
from John iii. 14, 15. Was introduced by the Rev. Mr. Hill to Messrs. Lauck”* and 
Hoff,” elders, and to the Rev. Mr. Bick.” The congregation here consists of 30 families, 
Lay at Mr. Hill's, who was obliged to leave town next day in order to assist one of 
his brethren at a Sacrament. 

Friday, 18th. Spent the day with Mr. Lauck and his family, a kind and I hope 
pious people. In the evening there was a very violent gust of wind and rain, the 
weather very warm, the mercury the evening before having stood at 96 in the shade, 

Saturday, 19th. Called on Mrs. Streitt, widow of the late Rev. Mr. Streitt,” 
Lutheran minister at this place. Found her to be a fine, sensible woman; left with a 
large family of fine, promising children. I hope the Lord will be a father to them and 
a husband to the widow. Met Dr. Solomon Henkel, on his way from Baltimore. Lay 
at Mr. Hoff’s: himself and lady sensible and pious and engaged in the cause of God. 

Sunday, 20th. Preached in the Lutheran church, at 11 a.M. to a very large and gay 
congregation, but serious and attentive, from Rom. vi. 14. Dined at Mrs. Streitt’s, and 
at 4 P.M. preached again, in the Rev. Mr. Hill’s meeting-house, to nearly the same 
congregation that were present in the forenoon, from John x. 9. Two methodist 
preachers were present. Lodged at Mr. Lauck’s. 

Monday, 21st. Took my leave of those kind and friendly people. Received from 
them $8, and spent the same amount for a pair of boots. Rode with Dr. Henkel to 
Newtown, where I parted with him, and rode to Front Royal, where I dined and paid 
62 % cents. Then crossed the Blue Ridge and rode 31 miles to James Weathors’, a 
baptist preacher, in Culpepper county, and although late in the evening he insisted 
on gathering a congregation, which he did, to whom I preached from John iii. 14, 15. 
— Like most of his brethren, this man was very fond of disputing. 

Tuesday, 22d. Rode to Culpepper C.H. [Fairfax] 31 miles. Dined at Major 


Manness’s, and had some religious conversation with a sensible young woman. Paid 





73Henry Beatty (1760-1840) was an officer in the Revolutionary War and was in command of 
a Virginia regiment at Crainy Island during the War of 1812. For his services, Congress presented 
him with a sword. Cartmell, Shenandoah Valley Pioneers, p. 491. 
Peter Lauck (1753-1839) was a member of the “Dutch Mess,” General Daniel Morgan's 
in the Revolutionary War. In 1790 he was one of the managers of the lottery 
‘to erect the walls and covering of a commodious church” in Winchester. Frederic Morton, 
The Story of Winchester in Virginia. The Oldest Town in the Shenandoah Valley (Strasburg, 
Virginia, 1925), pp. 87-88, 211. 
7Lewis Hoff was one of those petitioning the Virginia legislature in 1785 for permission to raise 
no more than 500 a lottery to erect the Lutheran Church in Winchester. Ibid., p. 211. 
76Unless this is A Ys paar vated cee Remar pete 
77Christian Streit (1749-1812) was born in New Jersey and graduated with distinction from the 
College of Philadelphia in 1768. In 1770 he was ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
He served as a chaplain during the Revolutionary War and in 1785 entered his work with 
the Winchester Church. “He was no doubt the best educated man in the Valley during his resi- 
dence in Winchester.” Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in Virginia and Tennessee, 
. 56-61. After the death of his first wife he married in 1789, Susan Barr (1769-1836) of 
inchester. Cartmell, Shenandoah Valley Pioneers, p. 195. 
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here 42 cents and at courthouse 72 cents. Saw here a show-man that I left in 
Lincolnton, at Mr. Harry’s, before I left home. 

Wednesday, 23d. Rode to Mr. Andrew Glassell’s,” a scotsman, 72 years of age, 
married to a cousin of President Madison. The old man is a presbyterian, a pious 
man. Here I understood that a Mr. Woodville,” an episcopalian, preached at Cul- 
pepper C.H. but has no regular congregation there, nor does he catechize the children, 
and therefore little permanent good can be done, altho’ he is, as I am informed, a 
pious and amiable man. On my way I called upon Mr. William Payne, a brother-in-law 
to Thomas Payne,® a methodist preacher, who lives in my neighborhood —a kind 
man, but makes no profession of religion and appears to have chosen this world for 
his portion. 

Thursday, 24th. Rode to the Rev. William Carpenter’s,*! on Robison’s River 
[Robertson River, Madison County], one of our brethren belonging to the Pennsyl- 
vania Synod: found him a truly good man, who has labored among these people for 
26 years past. This congregation possesses a fund sufficient for the support of a 
minister and other purposes. 

Friday, 25th. Remained with Brother Carpenter, and went with him to Mr. John 
Yeagar’s, one of his elders, an old man 82 years of age. Wrote to Brother Shober 
and Paul Henkel. 

Saturday, 26th. The Rev. Mr. James Kemper,® of the Presbyterian Church, and 
member of the Synod of Kentucky to the General Assembly of that Church, called 
upon us: he is a venerable old man, with something, to me at least, in his countenance 
prepossessing at first sight. From him we received some pleasing and encouraging 
information respecting the state of religion within the bounds of that church. He is 





78Andrew Glassell (b. 1738), son of Andrew of Torchorwald, Orange County, married in 1777, 
Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of Erasmus Taylor. Erasmus’ father James Taylor was a brother of 
Frances Taylor who married Ambrose Madison, grandfather of the president. Thus the degree of 


History etd Bloguphy X COctsbee, toca), aca; Willie otes,” Virginia Magazine of 
History X (October, 1902), 202; William Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and 
Fasnlloe of Virsa CPliladciohie, 1872), II, 98; W. W. Scott, “A List of Marriages Recorded 


an a swe Cheeh ses@) oe 17, Orange County,” Virginia Magazine of History and 


hy, il, 1918), p. 193. 

me ox td hl eon hg ates} Gao e ordained by Bi White in 1788 and served as rector of 
St. Mark's Pech Culpeper County, from 1793 until his death. He conducted a school in addition 
to his ministerial duties. Meade, ld Churches, II, 81-82; G. MacLaren Brydon, Historiographer 
of the Virginia Diocese of the ona pay. am, iscopal Church, to the editor, July 1, 1952. 

809A Thomas Paine was admitted on by the South Cassline Anema Ceallestnes te sob ot 
which time he was assigned to the Union Circuit of the Swanio [sic] District in North Carolina. 
His name does not appear in the minutes after this date. Minutes of the Annual Conference, 

. 134, 140. 
PP an William Carpenter, originally Zimmerman, (1762-1833), served in the Revolutionary War 
under General Peter Muhlenburg. After study under Rev. Christian Streit he was licensed in 
1787 and ordained in 1791 by the Ministerium of P lvania. About 1813 Carpenter emigrated 
to Boone County, Kentucky, where he died. Cassell, Finck and Henkel, Lutheran Church in 
Vi and Tennessee, pp. 61-62. 

James Kemper (1753-1834) was ordained in 1792 by the Transylvania Presbytery of the 
Synod of Virginia. In 1802 he was one of the organizers of the Synod of Kentucky which body 
he served long and honorably. Robert Davidson, History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
State of Kentucky; with a Preliminary Sketch of the Churches in the Valley of Virginia (New 


York, 1847), pp. 83, 192. 
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to preach at the court-house to-morrow, at noon; myself at 4 o'clock, p.m. same day — 
and spend the evening together. 

Sunday, 27th. Preached at the Rev. Brother Carpenter's church, to a large, serious 
and attentive congregation, from 2 Cor. v. 20, 21 — Brother Carpenter, who preaches 
in the English every fourth Sunday, present. Received $5. After dining at a Mr. 
Carpenter's, in company with Brother Carpenter and others, rode to Madison C.H. 
where I preached again, at 4 o'clock, p.m. from John iii. 14, 15, to a large and attentive 
congregation, the Rev. Messrs. Carpenter and Kemper present. This day extremely 
hot. Spent the evening with the latter at Dr. Briggs’, where we had much profitable 
conversation on christian experience. Here 2 woman, who went to bed in perfect 
health, died before morning. They were digging her grave when I left the place. 
An awful memento to the survivors in this place: may it awaken them to a sense of the 
uncertainty of life and the certainty of death. 

Monday, 28th. After social prayer at Dr. Briggs’ with the Rev. Mr. Kemper and 
the religious families of this place, we took our leave of these dear and kind people: 
Mr. Kemper on his way home. A Mr. Wright and myself rode to Orange C.H. and 
from thence I went to Mr. Howard’s,® a Philadelphian by birth, formerly a merchant 
at Orange C.H. but now a planter on a large scale, a well informed man. His wife is 
a full cousin to President Madison and sister to Mrs. Glassell — a kind family, with 
whom I spent the remainder of the day agreeably. 

Tuesday, 29th. Rode back, in company with Mr. Howard and family, to Orange 
C.H. where I preached to a small but very attentive congregation, from 2 Cor. v. 20, 
21. Went home again with Mr. Howard, where | lay this night. The President’s 
residence is within a few miles of this place. 

Wednesday, 30th. Rode ten miles to a Mr. Gordon’s, a noted stand at the cross roads. 
Here I saw a Mr. Waddell, a sensible and pious man, and son to a venerable old man 
that is now dead, who was useful in his day, the Rev. Mr. Waddell,® a presbyterian 
minister. I was pressed to stay unti] Sunday, as it was in the height of harvest, but 
could not consent. Rode on to charlottesville, where I preached in the evening to a 
serious people from John iii. 14, 15, many of whom seemed to hear and feel too — 
Was requested to stay next day and preach again; agreed to do so if they would 
meet at 9 o'clock, a.m. Paid at the inn 37 Macts. 

Thursday, July 1st. Preached again in the court-house, at 9 o'clock, a.m. to an 
increased congregation both in number and seriousness, from 2 Cor. v. 20, 21. There 
is but one regular clergyman in Albemarle, none in Orange. Took my leave of these 
people. The tavern-keeper would receive nothing for my entertainment. Came in the 
evening to a Mr. Peter Lyon’s, an aged man; will be 82 years old the 26th of December 
next. Although very weary and much fatigued, yet nothing would satisfy the old 





®3Charles P. Howard married in 1793, Jane, daughter of Erasmus Taylor. See Note 51 for 
relationship to Madison. Meade, Old Churches, II, 98; W. W. Scott, “A List of Marriages Recorded 
in the Back Part of Deed-Book No. 17, Orange County,” Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXVI (October, 1918), p. 401. 

James Waddell (1739-1805) was licensed to preach by the Hanover Presbytery in 1761 and 
settled in Augusta County. He later served in Louisa, Albemarle and Orange Counties. Waddell, 
Annals of Augusta County, pp. 329-331. 
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man but my preaching that evening. He sent out his negroes, without my consent, 
to call in his neighbors, who soon formed a considerable congregation, to whom I 
preached from Col. iii. 2, 3: the people seemed to drink in every word spoken. I pray 
the Lord to bless it to their souls. 

Friday, 2d. Rode 13 miles to Nelson C.H. [Lovingston]. Fed and paid 62 % cents; 
then rode to a Mr. Thomas Geobline’s, where I preached in the evening to a congrega- 
tion mostly of women, the men being chiefly gone to the wars; the people attentive; 
text 2 Cor. vii. 1. Baptized 3 children. Mrs. Geobline is a sensible, active woman, and 
appears to have some sense of religion: her father, she informed me, was a professed 
infidel; will be 80 years old next November; his limbs and hands are all drawn up 
with the gout, so that he has no manner of use of them. All his sons except one 
are complete profligates, the natural consequences of infidelity. Let me also observe 
here, that I could not but observe the general neglect, or rather total disregard, of 
all religious institutions, in passing through this quarter: I mean the counties of 
Orange, Albemarle and Nelson. In the first resides the present President of the 
United States, and in the second the late President. Near to the former is a large 
brick church in a state of ruin. It may be supposed by some that these observations 
proceed from a malignant disposition of mind; but the supposition is either weak 
or wicked; for, in my view, an enemy to the religion of Jesus Christ is the worst enemy 
of his country, whatever his professions to the contrary may be; and the higher he is 
in station the more fatal his influence. 

Saturday, 3d. Rode to New Glasgow, (16 miles) to Mr. Franklin’s, where I put 
up. Was introduced to the Rev. John Hendren,® a presbyterian clergyman, who lives 
in this place. There is also, as I understood, a Rev. Mr. Crawford,*’ an episcopalian, 
near it; but preaches very little. Was invited, I expect through the Rev. Mr. Hendren, 
by Mrs. Brown, lady of Dr. Brown of this place, to her house, where she gave me a 
most kind reception, and introduced me to a Col. Burrows and his lady, from the 
Mississippi Territory, and a Captain Coleman and his lady, who live near this 
place. Spent an agreeable evening in religious conversation. Dr. Brown came home 
late in the evening. — Paid 62 % cents. 

Sunday, 4th. Preached in the church to a disorderly people, yet many of them 
were attentive, from John iii. 14, 15. After sermon, Mrs. Hendren introduced herself 
to me, and at the same time introduced Mrs. Jane Merdith,® who requested me to 


85This was Middle or Brick Church of St. Thomas Parish, Orange County, erected sometime 
between 1750 and 1758. Meade says that “during or shortly before the last war with Great 
Britain the work of the church’s destruction was begun” by man and gives a good description of 
the vandalism. Meade, Old Churches, II, pp. 85-86. 

8John Hendren (1784-1856) was pastor of Mossy Creek and Union Churches and though born 
in Ireland was educated in Lexington, where he conducted a classical school at his residence for 

Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, p. 404. 

aT Charles Crawford, a native of Amherst (asd g was ordained in 1789 at which time he be- 
came minister of Lexin Parish. In 1815 he resigned because of “great corpulency, age and 
infirmities.” Meade, Old Churches, II, 57-58. 

%8Jane Henry (1738-1818), sister of Patrick Henry, married Colonel Samuel Meredith (1732- 
1808). Of her Dr. Archibald Alexander, Pctened of Princeton Theological Seminary wrote: 
“Mrs. Meredith was not only a woman of unfeigned i Se re t 
as her brother; ox tune] dveibetdyalotenal er in powers of conversation.” Willi 
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call upon her before I left the place. Returned to Dr. Brown's, where I dined, and 
in the evening preached again at the Doctor's, where the Rev. Mr. Hendren came in 
the evening, from 2 Cor. v. 20, 21, to a most serious and attentive people, who drank 
in every word. Went home with Mr. Hendren. 

Monday, 5th. Called, in company with the Rev. Mr. Hendren, on Mrs. Jane 
Merdith. She requested me to go to prayer with her family, which I did: after which 
she took me into a room and requested me to receive the widow's mite, and put into my 
hand what I then supposed to be half of an eagle dollar, and | put it into my pocket 
as such; but after I had left the place and was on my way to Lynchburg, in company 
with Mr. Hendren, he introduced the subject of my expenses and how I bore them, 
which led me to mention what I supposed to have received from Mrs. Merdith; he 
then told me it was a piece of gold, say $16. Had | not made the discovery as I did, 
I should assuredly have concluded that the lady had made a mistake, and sent it back 
to her — may the Lord repay her an hundred fold. At Lynchburg called on the Rev. 
Mr. Reid,®’ who immediately made an appointment for me to preach in the evening, 
which I did, in the Masons’ Hall, to a small congregation for the place, the men being 
mostly gone and the minds of the people agitated, the enemy supposed to be in the 
river. The people who attended were serious and attentive. Here I saw an old friend, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Martin,” a most pious woman. Paid $1 25 cents for horse and dinner. 

Tuesday, 6th. Rode to New London, where I| fed and paid 30 cents. Then rode 35 
miles to Mr. Turner’s, a baptist man, where I lay and paid 50 cents. Here I met two 
companies of militia on their way to Hichmond. 

Wednesday, 7th. Rode to a Mr. Camp’s, 18 miles, crossing Staunton river, where 
I preached in the evening to a very serious congregation, who sat chiefly out of doors, 
a methodist circuit rider present, who spoke to the people after the sermon. Text 
John iii. 14, 15. 

Thursday, 8th. Rode to Capt. Wood's, where I fed, and then rode to Mrs. Basdell’s, 

on Smith’s river, where young Mr. Torrence of Salisbury, overtook me. Paid 62 % 
cents. 
Friday, 9th. Rode to Staples, where we fed, &c. Paid 62 % cents. Then rode to 
Scales, in North-Carolina, 13 ¥% miles — detained by the rain until after dinner — 
paid 37 % cents— then rode to Davis's, on Dan river, a baptist, where we lay that 
night and paid 25 cents. 

Saturday, roth. Rode to Germanton, 12 miles—fed &c. and paid 37% cents. 
Then rode to Swieth’s, 21 miles, where I lay that night. Being disappointed in meeting 
the Rev. Brother Shober; the family where I intended to lodge not being at home; 
fatigued, tired and weary I got here, and as I had no reasonable hope to convene a 
congregation, I concluded to ride on home. — Paid 37 % cents. 





W. Henry, Patrick Henry; Life, Correspondence and Speeches, 3 vols. (New York, 1891), pp. 502, 
639. 
89William S. Reid (1778-1851) was educated at Hampden-Sydney College and established the 
first Presbyterian Church in Lynchburg. Julia M. Cabell, Sketches and Recollections of Lynchburg 
(Richmond, 1858), p. 324. 

Elizabeth Pendleton (1750-1831) was with her husband, Rev. William P. Martin, a convert to 
Methodism. Ibid., pp. 129, 136. 
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Sunday, 11th. Crossed the Yadkin river, at the Shallow Ford, before sun-rise, and 
rode by my brother-in-law’s, Thomas Snoddy, Esq., in Iredell county, and spent for 
horse and self on the way 37 ¥% cents, and rode 48 miles. This day finished my 55th 


year in this world. 


Again another fleeting year, 
Of my short life is past; 

I cannot long continue here, 
And this may be my last. 

Much of my dubious life is gone, 
Nor will return again; 

And swift my passing moments run, 
The few that yet remain. 


O! guide me down the steep of age, 
And keep my passions cool; 
Teach me to scan the sacred page, 
And practice every rule. 
My flying years time urges on, 
What's human must decay; 
My friends, my young companions gone, 
Can I expect to stay? 


Monday, 12th. Rode home, about 36 miles, where, through the Divine mercy, I 
found my family in health and peace — Glory be to God for this, and all his unmerited 
goodness to me, a poor sinful creature. On this tour I have rode one thousand and eighty- 
two miles; spent two months and twelve days; paid, in expenses, twenty-three dollars 
and sixty-nine cents, and received from the people amongst whom I have labored, 
seventy dollars; have preached forty-eight sermons; helped to administer the sacrament 
of the holy supper, and baptized twenty-seven children. I have to observe as to the 
twelve counties on this side of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, through which I passed, 
that is, Culpepper, Madison, Orange, Albemarle, Nelson, Amherst, Campbell, Bedford, 
Franklin, Henry, Patrick, and Pittsylvania, that their religious situation is by no means 
either promising or favorable. The education and habits of the greatest part of the 
inhabitants are such as to leave but a very slight sense of either moral or religious 
obligation upon their minds: in consequence of this there is little or no attention paid 
to the moral or religious education of children; and what adds to the evil, many of 
those who act as their public teachers rather encourage this neglect than otherwise. 
The most of them are either of the baptist or methodist denomination; and neither 
of them pay much attention to the instruction of any but such as are what they call 
actual members of their societies. Hence arises that general neglect of religious in- 
struction of youth that has taken such a wide spread in our land, and this is the root 
of many other evils and errors, which are daily increasing, and will, in my opinion, 
continue to do so unless some more effectual remedy is applied to the evil than any that 
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has as yet been attempted. That those men have not their usefulness and influence 
upon society, I am far from saying: no man who has seen what I have seen, will deny 
that they have been instrumental in reforming many of the lowest and most vicious 
of the human race, as well as those of higher rank and improvements, so that they 
have not only become better citizens, but pious and virtuous men and women: but it 
is not, or it ought not to be, what their influence on individuals is, or would be — but 
what the influence of their systems would be on the community at large if they were 
to become universal? Surely the moral habits of the citizens are of the lasi : mportance 
to us as a nation, and the religious habits of the people are no less so to us as christians, 
If these habits are not formed in our early years, how, or at what period of our lives, 
are they to be formed? — The injunctions of Scripture are, that a child should be 
trained up in the way that he should go, when he is young, that he may not depart 
from it when he is old: Are men become wiser than God? Far be from us the 
blasphemous thought! 
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BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES ABOUT TRAVEL 
IN VIRGINIA, 1900-1950 


by Lawrence S. THompson* 


Durinc the first half of the twentieth: century seventy-seven continental 
Europeans and South Americans were guests in Virginia and recorded their 
experiences in books. Approximately half of them managed to get on the 
wil of the Commonwealth only as a result of excursions to Arlington and 
Mount Vernon out of Washington; but even this group caught something 
of the peculiar nature of the historical traditions, natural setting, and culture 
that have elevated Virginia to a place of preéminence among the states of 
the Atlantic littoral. The collective effect of the other narratives falls far 
short of a full and fair picture of Virginia; but they do place various aspects 
of life in the Commonwealth in a perspective to which native Americans 
are not accustomed. Indeed, Virginia, as a border state, is something of an 
epitome of the United States to foreign travelers; and likely as not, the 
impressions they receive of Virginia are the impressions they are likely to 
retain of America as a whole. 

No less than thirty-seven of the seventy-seven guests visited Mount Vernon, 
though a dozen or more of this group took a fairly substantial look at other 
aspects of Virginia. Only twelve travelers report visits to Arlington (all 
visitors to the National Cemetery, the Lee Mansion being of strictly secon- 
dary interest to the two who noted it). Williamsburg with nine visitors 
unks next among Virginia’s historic shrines in popularity. Fifteen of the 
tavelers spent some time in Richmond, while Alexandria, Norfolk, and 
Charlottesville were hosts to five each. Of the other cities only Lexington 
and Fredericksburg (two each) are mentioned more than once in all the 
seventy-seven books. If a historic spot is at all off the beaten path, it has 
but few visitors. Thus Jamestown’s site was found by only two, and Appo- 
mattox and Monticello enjoyed only one visitor each. 

Of the some 3,000 travel books in foreign languages that have been ex- 
amined in the course of this study, some 400 deal with the South; and over 





*Mr. Thom is Director of Libraries at the University of Kentucky. He has published a 
tumber of bibliographies of travel books relating to southern states. 
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a third of them discuss the race problem, often in terms that reflect more 
heat than light. However, in the case of Virginia and Kentucky, the two 
great border commonwealths where opinions cn regional issues are generally 
more rational than in the Deep South, foreigners have found little to criticize 
adversely. A half a dozen foreign travelers discuss the race problem in 
Virginia — far less, proportionately and absolutely, than in any state in the 
Deep South — and most of them (even the fellow-traveler Julius Deutsch) 
give their reports in reasonable and sometimes even constructive terms. 

More than any other aspect of Virginia, the history and historic shrines of 
the Commonwealth attracted foreign tourists during the last half century. 
No other state, North or South, can boast of a community such as Williams- 
burg, not on the arterial highways and main rail lines, which has attracted 
foreign visitors solely for its historic aspects. Richmond has probably in- 
terested more foreigners as the seat of the Confederate government than as 
the progressive capital of a great modern state. On the other hand, the im 
portant institutions of higher learning in the Commonwealth have been 
largely ignored. Only one traveler, Julien Green, gives any extended account 
of the South’s most distinguished university at Charlottesville, but these 
pages are a minor gem in Virginia’s literature. Nearly all visitors to Williams 
burg have been so preoccupied with the restorations that they paid little 
attention to the College of William and Mary, although Jens Schive and 
Olav Hans have given a pleasing account of the South’s oldest college. 

Throughout the bibliography of foreign-language books on Virginia we 
encounter constantly purple patches which have few equals even in the 
English-language books on the Commonwealth. A few such chapters are 
Stephen Berghoff’s colorful account of the life of fishermen in the Chesa 
peake, Arthur Heye’s idyllic story of his visit with a poor white farmer, Knud 
Clauson-Kaas and Felix Moeschlin on the Shenandoah Valley, and Claude 
Aragonnés on daily life among middle class folk. Unfortunately, only one 
English translation of this rich literature is available, Jocelyn Godefroi’s 
version of Julien Green’s two volumes of Journaux, published as Personal 
Record (New York: Harper, 1939; 342 pp.). 

No less than twenty-six of the books in this list are by Germans Cincluding 
German Swiss and Austrians). Nineteen are by Frenchmen Cincluding 
French Swiss and French Belgians), nine by individuals whose native 
language is Spanish, five each by Brazilians and Swedes, four by Italians, 
three each by Danes and Dutchmen, two by Norwegians, and one by 4 
Roumanian. Ten of the writers visited Virginia between 1900 and 1910, 
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eleven between 1910 and 1920, fourteen between 1920 and 1930, twenty- 
eight between 1930 and 1940, and fourteen between 1940 and 1950. 

The present study is only part of the picture of Virginia that has been 
painted by foreign visitors. Works in the English language by North Ameri- 
cans and by residents of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Empire as well as 
occasional books published outside of the English-speaking world in English 
will be the subject of another investigation. 
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ansicht. Freiburg im Breisgau: Verlag von Hermann Heyfelder, 1906. 147 pp. Date: 
1904. This is an abbreviated travel diary in which the author reports a visit to 
Richmond (p. 49) and describes the appearance of the countryside in Virginia where 
some of the great battles of the War were fought. 

Landheer, Barth. Indrukken uit Amerika. Rotterdam: W. L. & J. Brusse, 1934. 
112 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. The chapter entitled “Op de Grens 
van het Zuiden” (pp. 95-100) is devoted to the South. Landheer makes hasty com- 
ments on Washington, Mount Vernon, Charlottesville, and the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia, paying more attention to architecture than to the people, the scenery, or 
economic and social life. 

Le Bourgeois, Andrée. Pourquoi j'ai aimé Amérique. Rouen: Imprimerie Wolf, 
1931. 76 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. On pp. 32-33 the author de- 
scribes the mansion and grounds at Mount Vernon and attempts to analyze the senti- 
ment of Americans for their historic shrine. 

Leitner, Maria. Eine Frau reist durch die Welt. Berlin: Agis-Verlag, 1932. 200 pp. 
Date: Probably soon before publication. On pp. 113 et seq. Miss Leitner describes her 
“Fahrt ohne Geld in den Siidstaaten” (impecunious journey through the southern 
states) and devotes considerable space to the physical aspects and history of Richmond. 

Lépez Valencia, Frederico. Del pais gigante; la vida y los negocios en Norteamérica. 
Madrid: Imprenta Clasica Espafiola, 1919. 2nd edition. 223 pp. Date: Probably soon 
before publication. Most of Chapter XII (“La agricultura moderna,” pp. 143-153, deals 
with Virginia. There are a few superficial observations about Norfolk (pp. 143-144) 
and Richmond (p. 153), and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to agricultural 
conditions and the work of the land-grant colleges. 

Léwegren, Gunnar. Vad jag sett och hért i Amerika. Gd vi emot en ny civilization, 
en “skyscrapercivilisation”? Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup’s férlag, 1931. 225 pp. Date: 
May 1931. There is a brief report of a visit to Mount Vernon on p. 140. 

Marcks, Erich. Historische und akademische Eindriicke aus Nord-Amerika. Eine 
hamburgische Abschiedsrede. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1913. 55 pp. Marcks, a 
German history professor who taught for a while at Cornell, reports a brief visit to 
Mount Vernon on p. 18; and on pp. 18-21 he has notes on the historical aspects of 
Richmond and the physical appearance of the city as he saw it. 
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Martinez Suarez, Francisco. Recuerdos de paises americanos. San Salvador: Talleres 
tipograficos del M. de I. P., 1925. 178 pp. Date: 1925. On p. 120 there is a short 
sentimental note on Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon; and on pp. 121-122 there 
is similar comment on the national cemetery at Arlington. 

Moeschlin, Felix. Amerika vom Auto aus; 20,000 km. U.S.A. Erlenbach-Ziirich: 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1930. 188 pp. Date: Summer 1929. On pp. 46-50 Moeschlin 
reports a visit to Mount Vernon and the Shenandoah Valley. In the latter area he falls 
in love with the landscape and praises it highly. 

Mundt, Gerda. Jorden rundt med Gerda Mundt. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1949. 
163 pp. Date: Probably 1947 and 1948. On p. 24 there is a note on the appearance 
and history of Mount Vernon and the significance of Washington as a national hero. 

Napoledo, Aluizio. Imagens da América (crénicas). Rio de Janeiro: Companhia 
brasileira de artes graficas, 1945. 171 pp. Date: Probably 1943 or 1944. On pp. 41-46 
there are historical notes on Mount Vernon and a description of the present-day ap- 
pearance of the estate. 

Nascentes, Antenor. Num paiz fabuloso. Rio de Janeiro: Calvino Filho, 1934. 
216 pp. Date: A few months in the early 1930's. On pp. 43-45 there are short accounts 
of the Arlington National Cemetery and Mount Vernon. 

Neumann Gandia, Eduardo. Impresiones de viaje por Norte América. New York: 
Imprenta de F. J. Dassori, 1910. 784 pp. Date: Probably 1908. This is a pretentious 
but pedestrian work by a rich Puerto Rican who pays dutiful visits to Mount Vernon 
(pp. 672-678) and the cemetery at Arlington (p. 679-681). 

Nielsen, Roger. Amerika i Billeder og Text. Copenhagen: H. Aschehoug & Co., 
1929. 319 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. This work by a press attaché 
at the Danish legation in Washington is one of the most monumental of all travel 
books on twentieth century America. Marshaling a tremendous amount of geographi- 
cal, historical, political, ethnological, sociological, economic, commercial, educational, 
and agricultural information, he has matched his data with characteristic photographs 
to form a virtual encyclopedia of the United States with a section on every state 
(including, of course, Virginia). 

Nordstrém-Bonnier, Tora. Resa kring en resa. I Frederika Bremers fotspdér. Stock- 
holm: Albert Bonniers férlag, 1950. 272 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. 
Madame Bonnier undertook this trip in Frederika Bremer’s footsteps in order to com- 
ment on what the United States looked like to a cultured Swedish woman a century 
later. On pp. 249-250 there are a few notes on the charm of the many historic spots 
in Virginia, and then the author goes over into an account of the Negro problem 
(pp. 251-256), based in part on her observations in the South, in part on an interview 
with Hon. Ralph Bunche. 

Olivier, Marcel. Circuit américain. Paris: Editions Bernard Grasset, 1934. 187 pp. 
Date: Probably soon before publication. On pp. 160-161 there is a brief account of a 
visit to Mount Vernon. 

Olstad, Anton. Vi opdager Amerika; 29 Oslospeideres ferd gjennem de Forente 
Staterne sommeren 1936. Oslo: Windju Simsonsens forlag, 1936. 119 pp. Date: 
July 1936. The Norwegian Boy Scouts headed straight for Minnesota, but they did 
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stop in Washington long enough for quick excursions to Mount Vernon (p. 96) and 
the Arlington National Cemetery (pp. 96-97). 

Prossinagg, Ernst. Das Antlitz Amerikas: drei Jahre diplomatischer Mission in den 
U.S.A. Ziirich: Amalthea-Verlag, 1931. 282 pp. Date: 1926-1928. Prossinagg, an 
Austrian diplomate sent here to settle U. S. claims against Austria, traveled far and 
wide in Maryland and Virginia. He salutes Richmond (pp. 143-145) as the one-time 
seat of the Confederate government, abused by the aggressor as much as Vienna, and 
reverent of its southern traditions yet industrially progressive. Norfolk and Newport 
News (pp. 145-147) impress him with the great Roads, Virginia Beach (ibid.) as a 
vacation spot par excellence, and Williamsburg (ibid.) for her colonial background. 
On pp. 225-233 he reports an automobile trip during which he visited many points of 
architectural interests, especially Monticello (which he contrasts with Mount Vernon 
to the disadvantage of the latter), and the University of Virginia buildings. 

Ross, Ralph Colin. Von Chicago nach Chungking; einem jungen deutschen 
erschliesst sich die Welt. Mit einem Vorwort von Colin Ross. Berlin: Verlag Die 
Heimbiicherei, 1941. 251 pp. Date: 1939 or 1940. This is a rather refreshing travel 
book by a young German who was killed in Russia in 1941. Good little Nazi that he 
was, however, he describes Williamsburg (pp. 90-92) as a deliberate attempt to 
manufacture history. 


Sanchez, Luis Alberto. Un sudamericano en Norteamérica; ellos y nosotros. Prélogo 
de Waldo Frank. Santiago de Chile: Ediciones Ercilla, 1942. 393 pp. Date: Latter 
part of 1941 and early part of 1942. Sanchez, who visited this country as a guest of the 
federal government, describes the historic aspects of Jamestown, Williamsburg, and 
Appomattox (pp. 123-133). 

Sarfatti, Margherita Grassini. L’America, ricerca della felicita. Milan: A. Mondadori, 
1937- 297 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. During the course of a fairly 
thoughtful consideration of American life and manners the author jots down a few 
descriptive notes on Mount Vernon (pp. 61-67) with reflections on the significance of 
the shrine for the nation’s history. 


Scheffer, Paul, Max Clauss, and Julius Krauss. USA 1940; Roosevelt-Amerika im 
Entscheidungsjahr. Berlin: Im Deutschen Verlag, 1940. 206 pp. Date: 1939-1940. 
Three Nazi newspapermen take a last fling before returning to the austerity of wartime 
Germany. On pp. 57-58 there are notes on the historic places around Richmond 
and Williamsburg. 


Schive, Jens, and Olav Hans. Med kronprinsparet — for Norge! 70 dagers ferd 
gjennem stjernebannerets land. Med inledning av sendemann Wilhelm Morgenstierne. 
Oslo: Forlagt av H. Aschehoug & co. CW. Nygaard), 1939. 327 pp. Date: Summer 
1939. Schive and Hans were the public relations men for the crown prince of Norway 
and his consort on their American tour. On pp. 298-302 there is a short but compre- 
hensive resumé of the antiquities of Williamsburg and the College of William and 
Mary. On pp. 302-303 there is an account of a party at Brandon, estate of Senator 
Robert Daniel on the James River near Richmond, and there is a picture of the garden 
in the text. On p. 311 there are two paragraphs on Arlington and Mount Vernon. 
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Skal, Georg von. Das amerikanische Volk. Berlin: Egon Fleischel & Co., 1908. 
336 pp. Date: 1890-1906, during which period the author was on the staff of the 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. Von Skal was in Virginia on several occasions, although he 
never indicates this fact in his book (information from acquaintances on the staff of 
the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung). Chapter XV (“Die Rassenfrage,” pp. 265-296) is a 
fair and objective account of the race problem at the turn of the century. Von Skal 
tightly points out that native Americans, white and colored, northern and southern, 
have discussed this problem with more heat than light prior to the publication of 
his book. 

Spiller, Else. Tagebuchblatter von einer Studienreise nach Nord-Amerika. Kilchberg- 
Ziirich: Schweizerischer Verband “Volksdienst,” 1920. 196 pp. Date: September- 
November 1919. On pp. 130-131 Miss Spiller reports a visit about the middle of 
October 1919 to the Lee mansion at Arlington and the national cemetery. 

Strange, Helene. Fra Nordfalster til Stillehavet. Nr. Aslev: Forlaget Nordfalster, 
1926. 150 pp. Date: 1911. This is a pedestrian travel diary of a Danish woman who 
traveled among her compatriots in the Middle West but did visit Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon, about both of which she gives a few historical data (pp. 146-148). 

Stroehlin, Ernest. Aux Etats-Unis; impressions de nature et souvenirs historiques. 
Geneva: Henry Kiindig, 1903. 47 pp. Date: Soon before publication. On pp. 34-35 
there is an informal account of Mount Vernon. 

Strub, Erwin. Im Weltkriege nach Amerika: Eindriicke eines schweizer Journalisten. 
Basel: Druck und Verlag der National-Zeitung, 1919. 222 pp. Date: Autumn 1918. 
“Ein Nationalheiligtum” (pp. 80-83) is a description of the estate and the mansion 
at Mount Vernon. 

Taddei, Mario. Strade d’America. Milan: Casa editrice Ceschina, 1935. 376 pp. 
Date: Probably 1933. With the best of Italian good humor Taddei describes his trip 
through the South (pp. 67-79 devoted to Virginia). He is particularly interested in 
history, but at the same time he gives a sympathetic portrayal of everyday life in 
the South. 

Tefri. Washington. Lausanne: Buchdruckerei La Concorde, 1940. 101 pp. Date: 
Probably soon before publication. On pp. 30-33 there is an account of Tefri’s pilgrimage 
to Mount Vernon via Alexandria. The remainder of the book contains a series of 
reflections on Washington’s greatness. 

Tutein Nolthenius, R. P. J. Nieuwe wereld; indrukken en aanteekeningen tijdens 
eene reis door de Vereenigde Staaten van Noord-Amerika. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk 
Willink & Zoom, 1900. 470 pp. Date: 1899-1900. “Veroordeelde rassen” (pp. 55-104) 
contains a great deal of miscellaneous historical and statistical information on the 
American Negro that the author gathered in the course of travel in Virginia, Louisiana, 
and other southern states. He offers no critical or constructive suggestions. 

Vianzone, Thérése. Impressions d'une francaise en Amérique (Etats-Unis et 
Canada. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1906. 377 pp. Date: 1905 (?). This rather incon- 
sequential book of a French aristocrat takes us in and out of the best salons of New 
York, Washington, and Baltimore; but there is a pleasing description of Mount Vernon 
(pp. 40-45) with many intimate details on the mansion and the estate. 
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Weyers, Fritz. Siebzehn Tage in Amerika; Reiseeindriicke eines Lloydpassagiers. 
Aaachen: Echo der Gegenwart, 1930. 10 pp. Date: April 1930. Weyers, editor and 
publisher of the Echo der Gegenwart (Aachen), gives an extended description of the 
Arlington National Cemetery on p. 6 (verso). 

Witt, Cornelius. Bericht iiber die “Carl Schurz-Reise nach den Vereinigten Staaten 
1937.” Berlin: Vereinigung Carl Schurz, 1931. 48 pp. Date: 1937. On p. 21 Witt 
reports a visit to Mount Vernon and refers to historic places in the vicinity that pertain 
to the War between the States. 

Ziegler, Henri de. Le monde occidental, ou poésie de Amérique. Paris: Editions 
Victor Attinger, 1931. 247 pp. Date: Probably soon before publication. On pp. 122- 
124 Ziegler describes Mount Vernon and comments on the significance of personality 
of Washington. On p. 124 he describes the Masonic Memorial in Alexandria as “a 
Greek temple supporting a building constructed like a semaphore, like a sacred 


elephant in his pagoda.” 
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SOME LETTERS OF THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Edited by Witu1am M. E. Racuar 


Tue Virginia Historical Society celebrates the centennial of the birth of 
Thomas Nelson Page by publishing the few pieces of his correspondence 
which have come into the library of the Society. It is a matter of great 
regret that the Society does not have more letters from the pen of so dis- 
tinguished a member. 

Page was born at “Oakland,” the family plantation near Beaver Dam, 
in Hanover County, Virginia, on April 23, 1853. Asa boy he saw the “Old 
South” consumed by the Civil War, and as a youth he witnessed the growth 
of the “New South” during Reconstruction. In 1869 he entered Washington 
College in Lexington, where he was privileged to know General Robert E. 
Lee. The college magazine published Page’s first literary efforts, but he 
had not yet dedicated himself to writing. Law seemed to offer a surer road 
to fortune. After receiving an LL.B. from the University of Virginia in 
1874, he settled in Richmond to practice his profession. A decade later 
publication of “Marse Chan” in the Century Magazine started Page on his 
career as an author. By 1890 he had attained such distinction that Miss 
Mildred Lewis Rutherford, teacher of literature at the Lucy Cobb Institute 
in Athens, Georgia, determined to include him in her forthcoming American 
Authors: A Hand-Book of American Literature from Early Colonial to Living 
Writers, which was published four years later. Her request for information 
evoked the following reply, written in the most modern manner —on a 


typewriter. 


Miss Rutherford, Richmond, Va., Dec—4th, 1890. 


Athens, Ga. 


My Dear Madam:— 
Your letter of Oct., 8th, came during my absence in London, from which 
place I have not very long returned. 
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There is a little sketch of myself, about as correct as such sketches are, 
in the Oct-88 Bookbuyer, published by Chas. Scribner’[s] Sons, New York; 
I will write and ask them to send you a copy. 

The only works that I have so far written are the stories comprised in the 
Volume, “In Ole Virginia,” “Two Little Confed[e]rates,” and a number of 
other stories which have been published in the last two years in the various 
magazines, among them several childrens’ stories, such as the, “Captured 
Santa Claus”; “Nancy Pansy,” Etc.,” which I propose to collect in a volume 
shortly. I expect also to bring out in the spring, through Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, who have been my publishers, another volume of stories, and also 
hope before long to get out a life of Thos. Nelson, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Revolutionary Governor of Virginia[.] 
This volume will be one of the series of “Makers of the Nation,” published 
by Dodd, Meade & Co., of New York. I also have in contemplation a volume 
of essays containing papers relating to the civilization of the South, and 
another volume containing sketches of my Travels in Europe. 

If you will write to A. C. Gordon, Esq., Staunton, Va., he will [I] have 
no doubt give you a notice of me which will serve your pur[po]se as I have 
to write a notice of him and he can do it much better than I can do it myself. 
Any mention of me, however, would be incomplete without giving proper 
credit to my lovely wife, who was my inspiration and my model and for 
whom I wrote and whose memory is now my most cherished possession. 
Her name was Anne Seddon Bruce, she died on the 22nd, of Nov., 1888 
in the 22 year of her age, and all I am and all I shall be I owe to her. 


I will have some photographs struck off and send you a copy. 
I beg to assure you of my interest in your work and hope you will let me 
know when it is completed. 
Yours very truly, 


Tuo* Ngetson Pace 


Armistead C. Gordon, mentioned in the letter, and Page were warm 
friends. After Page’s death Gordon wrote an affectionate sketch of his friend 
for Scribner’s Magazine and then included it in Virginian Portraits: Essays 
in Biography (Staunton, 1924). Miss Rutherford quoted Page’s tender 
tribute to his wife in The South in History and Literature: A Hand-Book of 
Southern Authors from the Settlement of Jamestown, 1607, to Living Writers 
(p. 527), which was published in 1907. 
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While in Europe, Page had evidently become acquainted with the 
Baroness Blaze de Bury, a minor literary figure, to whom he penned the 
following friendly letter. 


Staunton Hill Virginia 
Sept 6, 1891. 
My dear Madame de Bury: 


I have just reached this place, the beautiful home of my wife’s Father and 
Mother, and find your kind letter from Montmorency awaiting me. I had 
when in New York a month ago given my publishers, Messrs Cha* Scribners 
Sons directions to send you copies of my two books “In Ole Virginia,” and 
“On Newfound River,” and inscribed my name in them but unhappily I had 
not your address along with me and I requested them to wait until I could 
return to Rich* & forward them your exact address. I have not been home 
since except to pass through once without stopping except for an hour, so 
the books have been lying at Scribners ever since. I have however today 
written sending your address from your last letter, so I hope you will receive 
the books duly. It will be a great pleasure to me to have you read them. 
You misunderstood me as to the Life of my Grandfather General Nelson. 
I have not yet written it[.] I said I was at work on it. It will not be written 
however before next year. As soon as it is I shall ask the honor of forwarding 
you a copy. 

I shall at once write and see if I cannot arrange with Messrs Cha* Scribners 
Sons to bring out your new work. I have great hope, that they will see their 
way to do so; but if they do not care to bring out a translation I feel sure that 
they can put me in the way to find a reliable publisher. I feel so satisfied 
of the success of your book that I believe the Scribners themselves will 
undertake it. If so, they are in every respect in the first rank of American 
publishers. I beg leave to assure you of the great pleasure it is to me to 
serve you in any way. The papers and books you have been kind enough to 
send me I shall enjoy greatly on my return home. I am about to return after 
a month’s holiday which I have been spending in Kentucky with some 
delightful friends where I had good books, lovely women|[,] pleasant men, 
fine horses and every thing necessary to please a man who wished to be 
pleased. 

I expect to bring out in the Autumn two books of Stories, one for grown 
people and one for young people. I shall ask you to do me the honor to 
accept them from me. One of the Stories entitled “A Soldier of The Empire,” 
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is what its name implies. I should very much like to have it translated into 
French if you shall think it worthy of this honour. There is another one 
“Elsket” in the current (Augt) Scribners Magazine, which is a Norwegian 
Story, and which I would also like to have translated. It seems to have made 
some stir on this side. If The Scribners can bring out your new book I shall 
ask them to communicate directly with you. 


With great respect, I am very truly your friend 


Tuo* Netson Pace 
[ Addressed: ] 
Barones[s_Bl]aze de Bury, 
18 Rue Claireaux 


Montmorency 
(Near) Paris, France. 


It should be noted that the biography of General Thomas Nelson was 
never written, an omission which is to be regretted. 

In June, 1893, Page married Mrs. Florence Lathrop Field and, abandon- 
ing the practice of law entirely, moved to Washington, D. C. Stories and 
essays, which charmed North and South alike during the era of the Gibson 
girl, flowed from his pen, but he was not too busy to lend a helping hand to 
a fellow Virginian with literary ambitions. To a lady, who was to become a 
most prolific author of juvenile books, he wrote: 


1759 R Street, Corner 
New Hampshire Avenue. 
February 13, 1902. 
Miss Edna Henry Lee Turpin, 
Echo Hill, 
Antlers, Va. 


My dear Miss Turpin: 

I have already written to Messrs. Scribner's Sons in regard to your work; 
but will write again. If you do not hear from them then, you can write to 
them in the course of a few days, when I have no doubt you will receive a 
favorable reply. With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


Tuo* Netson Pacs 
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Four months later he used stationery with a mourning border when he 
wrote: 
1759 R Street, Corner 
New Hampshire Avenue. 
May 10™ 1902 

My dear Miss Turpin: 

I return you the proof of the sketch you sent me. It is too partial for me 
to undertake to correct; so I leave it as you wrote it, only changing a few 
statements. 

Thanking you and wishing you much success, I am 


Yours sincerely, 


Tuo*® Netson Pace 


Page’s unbounded admiration of General Lee prompted him to write 
Robert E. Lee: The Southerner (New York, 1908). While gathering ma- 
terial for the book, he sought the aid of Captain Robert E. Lee, Jr., who 


replied: 
December 14, 1908. 


Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
1759 — R Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Dr. Page: 


In response to your request to ascertain from the family of General Robert 
E. Lee the foundation for the statement made by the late General Fitzhugh 
Lee in his life of General Robert E. Lee and by the late Dr. Hunter McGuire 
in the report of the History Committee, appointed by the Grand Camp of 
Confederate Veterans, published under the title “The Confederate Cause,” 
etc., that General Lee set his own slaves free before the war, I applied on 
Saturday to General G. W. C. Lee, his eldest son, and he gave me the follow- 
ing information: That General Robert E. Lee inherited three or four families 
of slaves and “let them go.” The reason that no formal paper was executed 
at that time was that he did not wish any question to arise as to their being 
compelled to leave Virginia. His recollection is that certainly one of them 
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went to Liberia. This liberation of them happened “a long time before the 
war.” Acting under the provisions in the will of Major G. W. P. Custis, of 
which he was the executor, he set free the negroes which belonged to that 


estate in the winter of 1862-3. 
Very sincerely yours, 


R. E. Leg, Jr. 


This letter arrived too late to be of use at the time, but Page referred to it 
when writing Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier (New York, 1911), a much 
fuller biography than his earlier work. In a footnote on page 37 he errone- 
ously attributed this letter of Captain Robert E. Lee, Jr., to General G. W. C. 
Lee. The manuscript of this letter owned by the Virginia Historical Society 
is a signed copy which Captain Lee sent to Leigh Robinson, Home Life 
Building, Washington, D. C., on February 7, 1910. 

The next letter of Page in the collections of the Society is a brief note to 
William G. Stanard, then corresponding secretary of the Society. 


1759 R Street Corner 
New Hampshire Avenue 


July 3, 1913. 
W. G. Stannard, Esquire, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


My dear Mr. Stannard: 


I beg to thank you for your courteous letter of congratulation on my ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Italy. The great honor which the President has 
done me could only have been added to by the kindness of friends who like 


yourself have endorsed my appointment so cordially. 
Sincerely yours, 


Tuo’ Ngetson Pacs 


The duties of an ambassador during the First World War were so heavy 
that Page was left little time for writing. Other authors made requests of 
him. To one he replied: 
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American Embassy 


Rome 
Feb[r]uary 24t[h], 1915 


Dear Sir; 


I desire to acknowledge and thank you for your courteous note of the 17th, 
instant and for the copy of your work on the Lombard towns of Italy. 

Acting on your request I have taken the necessary steps to have the book 
submitted to the examination of the authorities, who will communicate to 
me the decision of His Majesty with regard to accepting it. 

I shall take much pleasure in advising you as soon as I hear anything 
from them. 

Your obedient servant, 


Tuo*® Netson Pace 
Ambassador. 
Egerton R. Williams jr. Esquire, 
Levanto — Grand Hotel. 


Lombard Towns of Italy; or, The Cities of Ancient Lombardy (New York, 
1914) was the last volume of a trilogy on the towns of Italy, which received 
favorable notice from reviewers. 

After Page returned to the United States, he was handicapped by failing 
health. He died at “Oakland” on November 1, 1922, and was buried in 
Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 








CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, ADVENTURER 
EXTRAORDINARY 


by Georce B. Raup* 


If the heart and intrailes of those Regions were sought, if their Land were 
cultured, planted, and manured by men of industry, judgement, and experi- 
ence; what hope is there, or what need they doubt, having the advantages of 
the Sea, but it might equalize any of these famous Kingdomes in all com- 
modities, pleasures, and conditions: . . . her treasures having yet never beene 
opened, nor her originals wasted, consumed, nor abused.' 


Can you picture a swashbuckling adventurer as a man of vision, a man of 
purpose? Can you conceive of a dreamer as a man of action? John Smith 
was such a man. Even more, Smith was boastful and conceited — a supreme 
egotist. He was a careful observer, an accurate narrator, yet a braggart and 
a liar. His personality combined all facets. These characteristics were jelled 
into a unit and motivated into action by a vision of a great new land. A land 
which Smith played no mean part in developing. 

Captain Smith was a man of ability, a man of personal courage enhanced 
by common sense. Indeed, his life offers evidence of heroic acts worthy of 
a cavalier. Never bothered by false modesty, the captain wrote readily of 
his exploits in the New World. The Indians served as a backdrop for many 
heroic poses. 

On one occasion, surprised by the savages and alone in the wilderness, 
Smith abandoned his arms and allowed himself to be led to the king. 
“I presented him with a compasse diall, describing by my best meanes the 
use therof: whereat he so amazedly admired, as he suffered me to proceed 
in a discourse of the roundnes of the earth, the course of the sunne, moone, 
starres and plannets. With kinde speeches and bread he requited me, con- 


*Mr. Raup is a senior in the College of Law of the University of Cincinnati. After i 
from Ohio Wadepen University, he studied history at Harvard University from which io neccieel 





a master’s degree in 1950. This essay was originally written for a course in Colonial American 
History taught by Samuel Eliot Morison. 

1John Smith, The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles (1624) 
in A. G. Bradley’s edition of Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. Edward Arber 


(Edinburgh, 1910), II, 711. 
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ducting me where the Canow lay.”? The presence of mind and ingenuity 
exhibited in this tense encounter with the noble savages shows Smith as 
the forerunner of Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee. Upon another ex- 
pedition, Smith’s party was surrounded by the hostile Indians. Taking stock 
of the situation, Smith encouraged his outfit to “fight like men, and not die 
like sheep.” Yet the battle never came off as Smith “snatched the king by 
his vambrace, in the midst of his men [the Indians], with his pistoll ready 
bent against his brest. Thus he led the trembling king, neare dead with feare, 
amongst all his people.” 

Apart from these examples of personal courage, Smith assumed a more 
heoric stature as one of the leaders and then the president of the Jamestown 
settlement during the difficult first years. Effecting a military discipline 
upon the men, he admonished them that “he that will not worke, shall not 
eate ... . for the labours of 30 or 40 honest and industrious men shall not 
bee consumed to maintaine 150 idle varlets.”* 

In addition to establishing order and refurbishing the slovenly abodes at 
Jamestown, the President watched over the sick. When able-bodied members 
of the company try to hog the meager food supply, Smith reminds them 
that “by the hazard of my life, many a time I have saved yours; when (might 
your owne wils have prevailed) you would have starved. . . . The sicke shal 
not starve, but equally share of all our labours.” 

The Captain’s efforts to develop the Virginia factory were often thwarted 
by members of the council and gentlemen of the adventure. Our hero was 
constantly embroiled in conflict. Among other complaints, he accused his 
enemies of trying to abandon Jamestown —a project which was “curbed 
and suppressed by Smith.” Smith dealt firmly and convincingly with the 
Indians and was able to provide corn and game for the colony in trade with 
the redskins. He was often provoked by the “ingenious verbalists” of the 
settlement who not only carelessly consumed the corn he secured but also 
“cut the throat of our trade” by paying inflated prices to the Indians.® 

Knowing that the enterprise could only survive by the grace of God 
and with the industry of the men, Smith encouraged the clearing and cultiva- 


2John Smith, A True Relation of Such Occurrences and Accidents . . . in Virginia (1608) in 

A. G, Bradley's edition of Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. Edward Arber (Edin- 
, 1910), I, 15-16. 

3John Smith, The Proceedings of the English Colonie in Virginia (1612) in A. G. Bradley's 
edition of Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. Edward Arber (Edinburgh, 1910), I, 
141-142. 

*The Proceedings, I, 149. 

5The Proceedings, I, 156. 

®The Proceedings, I, 97-101. 
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tion of land. He deplored the laziness of the gentlemen and distrusted the 
gold fever of the company. “But the worst mischiefe was our gilded refiners, 
with their golden promises, made all men their slaves in hope of recompence. 
There was no talke, no hope, nor worke, but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, 
load gold [fools’ gold].”” 

Disputes with Captains Wingfield, Archer, Ratcliffe, Martin et al. were 
vigorously continued even after Smith left the James. The Captain’s “poisoned 
pen” attacks upon his fellow travelers detract from his stature as a hero. His 
accusation that Wingfield held the common store of food for his own use 
during the first winter appears to have little foundation. 

Enraptured by the beauties and prospects of Virginia, Smith minimized 
the ruinous effect of diseases and climate upon the unseasoned Englishmen. 
He had no use for laziness among the men, who exerted themselves only in 
the search for gold. The Captain’s idea of a permanent, self-supporting colony 
later proved to be the only way to colonize the Western lands. Yet it must 
be remembered that the London Company desired immediate and sizable 
profits — the merchant adventurers at first had little sympathy for an agricul- 
tural settlement. Their desire for gold was clearly reflected in the hopes of 
the first settlers. 

Energy and zeal were a part of Smith’s nature. He even hated with 
vigour. His published tracts abound in references to idleness and slovenliness 
among the “ingenious verbalists” who were “no lesse plague to us in Virginia, 
then the Locusts to the Egyptians.”* Having warned of the dangers befalling 
misguided coionial efforts, the Captain was to say with satisfaction in later 
years, “I told you so.” 

Smith carried no doubts about the important place he occupied in the 
scheme of English colonization. “That the most of those faire plantations 
did spring from the fruites of my adventers and discoveries is evident, 
although their returnes as yet doth not answere the worlds expectation, nor 
my desire.”® This statement teems with egotism — the idea of one man 
claiming to be the father of English settlement in the New World! Yet 
Smith’s booklets — filled with his adventures, observations, and descriptions 
—were one of the chief sources of information on the Western lands. In 





7The Proceedings, I, 104. 

8John Smith, A Map of Virginia, with a iption of the Countrey, the Commodities, People, 
Government and Religion (1612) in A. G. Bradley's edition of Travels and Works of Captain 
John Smith, ed. Edward Arber (Edinburgh, 1910), I, 84. 

9John Smith, An Accidence or the Path-way to Experience (1626) in A. G. Bradley's edition 
of Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. Edward Arber (Edinburgh, 1910), II, 788. 
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this sense then, Smith was a prime mover, even a hero, in the expansion of 
England into the Americas. 

The Captain’s boastfulness led him to embroider the truth on occasion, 
and the occasions were frequent. A champion teller of tall tales, Smith 
would embark from a fact or two and soon would be sailing on a mysterious 
sea of fancy. He loved to spin a yarn showing his close relation to an impor- 
tant person or event. 

In The Generall Historie of Virginia (1624), Smith tells how the Indian 
Princess Pocahontas “hazarded the beating out of her own braines to save 
mine” and prevailed upon her father, Powhatan, to release him from cap- 
tivity. Smith’s ability to recollect details of an incident happening years 
prior to the time of writing is remarkable. More remarkable — he did not 
tell this story in his True Relation (1608). While mentioning Powhatan’s 
daughter as a child of ten, “which not only for feature, countenance, and 
proportion, much exceedeth . . . the rest of his people,” he said nothing of 
her heroic esteem for Smith, the white chieftain. Perhaps he merely forgot 
to record the story in the earlier work. More likely, the good Captain 
“remembered” it upon the occasion of Pocahontas’ marriage to John Rolfe 
and her subsequent visit to England. Smith was never one to hide close 
relation with important people and events. What could be more important 
than the daughter of the King of the Powhatans meeting the King and court 
of England? 

The story of Pocahontas may have some factual basis. Most of the tales 
of Smith’s adventurous youth seem to be cut from the whole cloth of imagina- 
tion — a unique and closely woven cloth of zeal, boastfulness, and a taste for 
adventure. The Captain’s exploits in Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia (recorded in The True Travels, Adventures, and Observations of 
Captaine John Smith) are ingenuous to say the least. In one of his frays he 
managed to separate three Turks from their heads. For this feat he received 
a coat of arms from the Prince of Transylvania — with three heads em- 
blazoned upon the shield. Louis L. Kropf, noted Hungarian scholar, at- 
tacked Smith’s veracity. “A worthless pseudo-historical romance,” are the 
words used by Kropf to denounce Smith’s book as a clumsy forgery. He 
could fool nobody who had more than “a superficial knowledge of Hungaria 
History.”" : 





Lewis L. Kropf, “Communication” on the question of Smith’s veracity, American Historical 
Review, III (1898), 737-738. 
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Smith undoubtedly enjoyed an exciting youth —he certainly enjoyed 
telling of it later. Possibly he traveled in southeastern Europe. However, 
“his experiences there were embroidered when published from memory 
some twenty years after the event.”" 

The whoppers Smith tells in his True Travels would entitle him to an 
honored pedestal in any congregation of liars. The ability to twist the truth 
seemed to go with his boundless boastfulness. It was but one of his many 
accomplishments. 

The reader of Smith’s tracts on New England and Virginia must be on 
the lookout for bias in the treatment of enemies and the embellishment of 
facts with fiction. However, these weaknesses are easy to spot and do not 
detract too much from the value of these works. 

Smith was a hero; he was also a champion liar. But he was more than 
the sum of these qualities in his make-up. What, then, can we say about 
this creature of paradoxes? Enthusiastic at all times, the Captain expressed 
his energy through many interests. Hero, liar, yes — also actor, dreamer, 
planner, explorer, and narrator of merit. Smith desired a golden age in which 
England and her Western colonies would enjoy boundless prosperity. This 
vision permeates his works on the New World. 

The Country is excellent and pleasant, the clime temperate and health full, the 
ground fertill and good, the commodities to be expected (if well followed) many, ... 
yea, I say the Action being well followed, as by the grave Senators, and worthy ad- 
venturors, it hath beene worthily begunne: will tend to the everlasting renowne of 
our Nation, and to the exceeding good and benefit of our Weale publicke in general.” 


Excellent propaganda for recruiting settlers for the plantations was pro- 
vided by these exciting words of Smith. Yet, he was more than a publicity 
hack. He believed in the great possibilities of the English holdings in New 
England and Virginia. Smith sent out a call for men of small means but 
great spirit to establish themselves permanently in the colonies. “What to 
such a minde can bee more pleasant then planting and building a foundation 
for his posterity, got from the rude earth by Gods blessing and his owne 
industry without prejudice to any.”” 

Freely offering his advice to the “ignorant Directors,” the Captain asks for 
men of ability to lead in the settlement of new lands. He specifies just what 
qualities are needed to establish settlements: 





l1Jarvis M. Morse, “John Smith and his Critics: A Chapter in Colonial Historiography,” 
Journal of Southern History, I (1935), 130n. 

12A True Relation, I, 4. 

13The Generall Historie, I, 722. 
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But it is not a worke for every one to manage such an affaire, as make a discovery 
and plant a Colony, it requires all the best parts of art, judgement, courage, honesty, 
constancy, diligence, and industry to doe but neere well; . . . nothing breeds more 
confusion then misplacing and misimploying men in their undertakings.'* 


Smith discounted the possibility of finding gold and pointed out the 
wealth to be obtained from the sea off New England. “Let not the mean- 
nesse of the word fish distaste you, for it will afford as good gold as the 
Mines of Guiana or Potassie with lesse hazard and charge, and more cer- 
tainty and facility.”” 

The Generall Historie includes a “relation” to “His Majesties Commis- 
sioners” for the reformation of Virginia. In this essay Smith presented his 
views upon settlement and empire. The Captain cited the lack of “marshall 
discipline” in the Virginian plantations as the cause for the massacre of 1622. 
Smith went on to disparage the management and government of the Virginia 
Company. He called for the Crown to take over the colony to insure the 
success of English interests in tidewater Virginia. With the collapse of the 
Virginia Company Smith could feel a grim satisfaction in saying “I told 
you so.” 

Thus these nineteene yeares I have here and there not spared any thing according 
to my abilitie, nor the best advice I could, to perswade how those strange miracles of 
misery might have beene prevented, which lamentable experience plainly taught me 
of necessity must insue, but few would beleeve me till now too deerely they have 
paid for it. 


Captain John Smith was and is a controversial figure in the early history 
of America. His plans for successful colonization were in conflict with those 
of the Virginia Company. He was cut out of their activities and was em- 
bittered by this tacit lack of recognition. This man thrived on honor and 
glory; he must have itched to return to an active position in the thrilling 
expansion of the day. 

Egotistical and contentious themes appear in Smith’s historical and 
descriptive narratives. However, these attributes are easy to perceive, and 
when the reader makes allowance for them he opens chapters of exciting, 
interesting, and instructive history. The Captain was a historian and a 
geographer of high merit. His writing offers value for the student and gen- 
eral reader alike. 





14The Generall Historie, I, 705. 
1SThe Generall Historie, Il, 784. 
16The General! Historie, I, 613. 
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I agree with Jarvis M. Morse’s estimate of Smith as one of few great 
historians of the seventeenth century. The Captain gives an “I was there” 
point of view which cannot be duplicated by the historian of today. He had 
a breadth of vision which was never equaled by his contemporary group of 
“American” writers.” 

Surely Smith was an egotistical and boastful adventurer. He rose to posi- 
tions of heroic stature, on occasion — and fell into some of the greatest lies ever 
to test the credulity of the public. He was a gallant Englishman typical of 
his favored age. He was a true patriot, a man to put dreams into action and 
to leave a record of achievement, tempered by common weaknesses, for all 
to see. The countless currents of his lite seemed to be collected and directed 
by a vision of the coming greatness of England and her Western empire. . 
His tracts had tremendous influence on his countrymen and sent thousands 
on their way to America. Smith ranks among the first of the galaxy of 
British empire-builders. 


But here I must leave all to the triall of time, both my selfe, Virginia's 
preparations, proceedings and good events; praying to that great God the 
protector of all goodnesse to send them as good successe as the goodnesse 
of the action and Country deserveth, and my heart desireth."® 





17Morse, “John Smith and his Critics,” Journal of Southern History, I, 135-137. 
18The Generall Historie, II, 622. 

















POSTWAR PROBLEMS OF A VIRGINIA HISTORIAN 


Edited by Wii B. Hessevtine and Larry Gara* 


In the years immediately after the Civil War, Lyman Copeland Draper, 
founder and long-time (1854-1886) Corresponding Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, began to resume his ante-bellum contacts 
with southern historians and antiquarians. Long before he moved to Wis- 
consin in 1852, Draper had built a collection of manuscripts and documents 
largely relating to the South and Southwest in the period from 1756 to 
1812. Principally interested in the “heroes” of the Old Border, he had 
gathered material for a proposed series of volumes on pioneers Daniel Boone, 
George Rogers Clark, Arthur and William Campbell, and others. Late in 
1860, almost on the eve of secession, Draper was in Richmond working in 
the archival treasures of the Virginia Historical Society. 

At that time, however, he did not meet Thomas H. Wynne,’ whom 
Draper considered “the very life and mainstay” of the Virginia Society. After 
the war, and after the restoration of a degree of order in the war-torn state, 
Draper made solicitous inquiry concerning the survival of Virginia's his- 
torical material. Following a practice he had long used in promoting interest 
in his Society, he “elected” Wynne an honorary member of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin. As he had of an older society, Wynne took an 
interest in the Wisconsin Society and contributed books and pamphlets to 
its library.2 Upon Wynne’s death, Draper acquired items from the Vir- 
ginian’s personal library for the Wisconsin Society. Wynne’s reply to 
Profesor of Hsuy at the Univrsiny of Wisconin. He is the euthet of The South tn Amaroan 


History (New York, 1943) and other books. Mr. Gara, who was born in Texas, is in the last 
stages of his work on a Ph. D. at the University of Wisconsin. 
1Thomas H. Wynne (1820-1875) was a historian and ara cara Secretary of the Virginia 
Historical Society. He published several books relating to aes pug mg eS ay 
Colonial R , History of the Bolling Family, and an edition of the William Byrd Papers. 
According to Draper, Wynne’s “taste, zeal and acquirements in historic and antiquarian literature 
were known and appreciated t our country.” Lyman C. Draper, “Remarks on Swain, 
Harden and Wynne,” in Box 50 of the Draper-Wisconsin Historical Society Correspondence in 
the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

and Wynne frequently exchanged volumes, and after Wynne’s death 
Historical Collections reprint edition (Madison, 1908), VIII, 22; Wynne to Draper, March 29, 
1873 and May 20, 1874, in the Draper-Wisconsin Historical Society Correspondence. 
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Draper's first inquiry gave a picture of the disorganized state historical activi- 
ties in the Old Dominion.* 


Lyman C. Draper, Esq. 
Cor. Secty. State his. soc. of Wisconsin 


My dear Sir 
I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your polite note 
of 2oth ult. and the accompanying certificate of membership of your society, and the 
pamphlets. I beg you will convey to your association my grateful acknowledgement 
of the honor conferred and assurance of my wishes to make myself worthy of the same. 
I have on hand and in my head several publications each and all of which are con- 
tributions to some portion of the early history of our country. 

Not the least of the disastrous results of the late war was the total destruction of the 
greater portion of the county records of that portion of our State which was truly “Ould 
Virginia.” The clerks of a few counties removed the records which covered the period 
of the last 25 to 30 years, being as they expressed it all that were of any value and left 
the rest to the tender mercies of McClellan’s army. But the greater portion of al] the 
counties on the “Peninsula” were sent to this city and stored in the state court-house 
and with it consumed in the fire on the day of the evacuation of the capital. In the 
same buildings were stored the records of all the courts held in the colonies among 
the most valuable being the “quarterly court” which contained the records of the trial 
of the associates of Nathaniel Bacon of which no copy exists and what is worse 
although these records were placed at the use of Bancroft when he was preparing his 
account of this portion of his story of the United States and he made notes of the 
same yet when he published his book he misstated the facts in the grossest manner. 

Recently a friend in Philda sent me the volume containing the records of Charles 
City county for 1656 to 1666* which he said he “bought at a sale of trash” on the fly 
leaf of which is a large card on which is written and elaborately ornamented the state- 
ment that “this volume was captured by (some ofhcer I forget who) when Genl 
McClellan was moving from Westover to the White house,” in 1862. This had seemed 
to enhance the value of that which is left and I managed to save some Mss containing 
the Register of births and deaths kept for many years by the Huguenot colony at 
Mannikin town on James river in this state from 1720 to 1740. 

The diary of Robt. Rose,° which is referred to by Charles Campbell in his history 
of Va this was kept by Mr Rose from 1745 to 1751 and is replete with information 


Richmond _ April 4, 1868 





3Wynne to , April 4, 1868, in the Draper-Wisconsin Historical Society Correspondence. 
Permission to publish this letter has kindly been granted. 
4Now in the Virginia State Library. 


SReverend Robert Rose’s diary contained much political, religious and social information for 
the period it covered. R. A. Brock, “The Olden Time. A Virginia Parson of a Hundred and Fifty 
Years Ago,” Richmond Dispatch, July 19, 1876. The diary now belongs to Colonial Williams- 


, Inc. 
les Campbell (1807-1876) was a historian and collector of source material and primary 
records relating to Colonial and Revolutionary Virginia. Lester J. , ed., * 
Between Charles Campbell and Lyman C. Draper, 1846-1872,” The William and accra uarterly, 


Third Series, III (January, 1946), 70. 
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relating to the colony during this period. Mr. Grigsby’ has been engaged for several 
years in annotating it and says it will be a perfect Vade Mecum of the history of Va 
families. I have also seen orderly books which contain information relating to our 
revolutionary history. All of these will see the light some day and I hope your society 
will find a place for them. So much for myself. While it occurs to me I will inform 
you that J. W. Randolph of this city published just before the war a new edition 
of Beverley’s histy of Va* and an edition of Jefferson’s notes on Va from a copy left by 
Mr Jefferson on which he had made many marginal notes and emendations making 
it as near perfect as the author was able. Of these two books not more than 50 or 60 
were sold and the rest were burned with Mr R’s store. If therefore you can get them 
know that they are very scarce as they are valuable. 

The Virginia Historical Register published by our worthy secty Maxwell? is now 
very rare. It was not much valued 1o years ago. When Mr Maxwell died there were 
a large number of copies in his hands and at his sale they fell in to the hands of Mr 
Randolph and were burned with the rest of his stock. If you or your society have any 
duplicate numbers I would be very glad to exchange something for them, as I am trying 
to make up a set. As to the pamphlets of proceedings for which you ask I do not 
think it possible to get one for love or money. The last one I saw was sold for $10, 
and twice that amount could not get another. It is now much sought after by historical 
collectors. I shall be glad however to know your wants in this line and as far as is in my 
power I will assist you. I have heard my friends Charles Campbell of Petersburg and 
Brantz Mayer"? of Balt speak of you often and I have wished that I could have some- 
thing to say to you that would entitle me to your confidence. 

I should like to have a copy of Genl Smiths history of Wisconsin"! in exchange 
can you help me? Is it possible to get a copy of Lapham’s work on the mounds of 
Wisconsin?!? I prized the copy burned with my library in 1865 very highly. I thank 
you kindly for your expression of hope and sympathy for our ruined country. I am 
sanguine of the future and just so sure as mind will tell above matter our noble old state 
will arouse herself shake off the bonds of the Philistine and lead in the van of a 
grand march of moral and intellectual improvement. With sentiments of the highest 


regard I am Your obet. servt. 


Tuos. H. Wynne 


7Hugh Blair Grigsby (1806-1881) was an editor, historian, Chancellor of the College of William 
and Mary, and long-time (1870-1881) President of the Vi Historical Society. Armistead C. 
Gordon, Jr., “Hugh Blair Grigsby,” Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 628-629. 

Robert Beverley’s The History and Present State of Virginia (London, 1705) was reprinted 
in 1855. 





9William Maxwell (1784- 1857) was a lawyer, author, and President of H -Sydney 
College. Maxwell and other enthusiasts revived the defunct Virginia Historical Soc iety and 
from 1848 until 1853 he edited Virginia Historical Register. Joseph D. Eggleston, “William 
Maxwell,” Dicti of American Biography, XII, 444-445. 


10Brantz Mayer (1809-1879), a historian, was also a founder and President of the Maryland 
Historical Society. Draper and Mayer were both interested in the Indian chieftain, James Logan, 
and a long correspondence developed from their mutual enthusiasm. Bernard C. Steiner, “Brantz 
Mayer,” Mi land Historical Quarterly, V (March, 1910), 1-22. 

11William R. Smith, The History Wisconsin (Madison, 1854). 

12Increase A. Lapham, The Antiquities of Wisconsin (Washington, 1853). 
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NOTES 


Jennings Made Director 


Jorn Metvitte Jennincs was elected Director of the Virginia Historical Society by 
the Executive Committee on April 16, 1953. Mr. Jennings, who has just completed 
a two-year tour of duty with the United States Navy, was formerly Librarian of the 


Society. 


Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Two years after publication of the Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780, copies of 
twenty hitherto unknown issues of the Virginia Gazette printed by William Hunter 
during 1755 and 1756 were discovered in private hands. Photostat copies are now 
available in the Virginia State Library, and a microfilm master negative of all thirty- 
seven issues in the newly found collection is in the Library of Congress. The news- 
papers themselves have been retained by the owner. 

The twenty issues hitherto unknown are: 

1755: June 6, 13, 20, 27, July 4, 11, 17, August 1, 8, 15, 29, November 21, 28, 
December 5, 26. 

1756: January 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

This collection also includes a perfect copy of the issue of May 16, 1755. This issue 
is in microfilm file made for the Virginia Gazette Index, but pages 3 and 4 of the 
copy microfilmed were somewhat mutilated. 


Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia 


Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia, a journal of outstanding scholarship, presents in Volume V (1952-1953) 
articles on books which range from Shakespeare’s King Lear to Tarkington’s Penrod. A 
brief article on “The Printing of Jefferson’s Notes, 1793-94,” by Coolie Verner and 
P. J. Conkwright, will interest devotees of the Sage of Monticello. 

The Society also publishes mimeographed pamphlets, many of which are important 
contributions to Virginia history. Samuel A. Snowden, a Founding Father of Printing 
in Alexandria, by Carrol H. Quenzel, is among the most attractive. It is a brief 
biography of a publisher who reported the news in Alexander during the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
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German Printing in Virginia 


The Twenty-eighth Report of the Society for the History of the Germans in Mary- 
land contains an article by Klaus G. Wust on “German Printing in Virginia: A Check 
List, 1789-1834.” Mr. Wust gives a brief sketch of each of the five German print 
shops in Virginia and then lists their combined products (insofar as they have survived) 
for each year. Every student of the history of the Valley of Virginia should read 
the Reports of the Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland. The current 
Report may be had for $1.00 from the Society, 1221 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland. 


Two John Wallers 


In my opinion the late Mr. Glencross erred in identifying the Joun Watter who 
received his medical degree from Cambridge in 1667 as the Joun Wa ter who was 
buried 6 August 1723 in Newport Pagnell, Bucks. The former was undoubtedly a son 
of a John Waller of Braintree, Essex. The latter was unquestionably a son of THomas 
and ANNE (Keats) WALLER. 

As a result of accepting the “identity” of the two Joun Watters as one person, I fell 
into the error, in my article entitled, “The Ancestry of Colonel John Waller (1673- 
1754),” published in William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, vol. 22: 312-316, of 
calling the Jou Water whose Will you published in your vol. 59:491-493 doctor. 
I am now convinced that he was not a doctor. In the Will of his mother, ANNE 
[KeaTe] Water, dated 28 September 1706 and proved 10 April 1707, she calls him 
“Mr. John Waller of London Marchant.” In his own Will he does not designate 
himself doctor. In no known contemporary record is he called doctor. Anne [Kate] 
Wa ter mentions her son Eomunp Wa LER as “of Gregoryes in the County of Bucks 
Esqr.” In my article above referred to, I showed that “Gregories” had been transferred 
from Robert Waller, father of Edmund Waller (1605-1687) the poet, to Robert’s first 
cousin THomas Wa ttsr, grandfather to THomas Water who married ANNg, 
daughter of Sir John Keate, of Stoke, Kent; and that in 1711 Joun Waxter was called 
“attorney” not “doctor” when he presented his son the Reverend William Waller to the 
rectory of Walton. 

In view of the interest in the Waller tamily and the excellence of Mr. Riffe’s “The 
Wallers of Endfield, King William County, Virginia” in which he repeated the above- 
mentioned misidentification, I hope you will find space to include this note in an 
early issue. — John Goodwin Herndon. 


QUERY 


NEWMAN - I would like to have information about the family of Elizabeth Lawrence 
Newman who married John ‘linsley Jeter in Petersburg on October 13, 1823. She 
died on December 23, 1835, and is buried in Concord, Virginia. She was my great- 
great-grandmother. — Jay McLean, 612 Drayton Street, Savannah, Georgia. 
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In Memoriam 


HUGH BLAIR GRIGSBY GALT 
1883-1952 


Vice-President of the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1941-1952 


Y 


A native and lifelong resident of Virginia, Mr. Galt was 
an alumnus of both the College of William and Mary 
and the University of Virginia. In 1907 he began the 
practice of law in Norfolk and soon rose to a position 
of leadership in his profession. For thirty-seven years he 
was secretary-treasurer of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Bar 
Association. In 1949 he became its president. He mar- 
ried Barbara Hoge Stickney in 1924. 

A student of antiquities, he was deeply interested in 
the history of Virginia. As a director of the Norfolk 
Chapter of the Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities and as a vice-president of the Virginia 
Historical Society, he had a part in guarding Virginia’s 
heritage. By his generous bequest the Virginia Historical 
Society received the papers of his grandfather Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, the great Virginia historian. 
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JOSEPH DUPUY EGGLESTON, JR. 


1867-1953 


President of the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1938-1944 


Y 


Born in Prince Edward County, Dr. Eggleston graduated 
from nearby Hampden-Sydney College in 1886. As a 
young man he taught school, edited textbooks, and served 
as county school superintendent in both North Carolina 
and Virginia. In 1906 he became State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and under his iciteod leslie the 
schools of Virginia made rapid progress. He resigned in 
1913 to become president of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by 
both Washington and Lee University and Hampden- 
Sydney College. In 1919 he became president of his alma 
mater. Its fortunes were at a low ebb, but he rejuvenated 
the historic college. He married Julia Johnson in 1895. 

Loving Virginia he was devoted in his labors on behalf 
of the state. He wrote extensively on education, history, 
and genealogy. For years active in the Virginia Historical 
Society, he as eid on sought to extend its usefulness. 
A student of Virginia’s distinguished past, he labored 
throughout a long and useful life to educate the youth of 
the state so that the future might be even more glorious. 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON TORRENCE 
1884-1953 


Corresponding Secretary and Director of the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1940-1953 


Y 


Mr. Torrence came to Virginia from his native Georgia in 1903 to 
pursue what was to become a lifelong interest in Virginian history. 
As a young man, he served as bibliographer of the Virginia State 
Library, as secretary of the Valentine Museum, and as associate 
editor of the William and Mary Quarterly. His marriage to 
Elizabeth Green Neblett in 1912 bound him completely to his 
adopted state. From 1920, when he was ordained a priest in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, until 1940, he served as the rector 
of various parishes in Virginia and Maryland. His parochial labors, 
though taxing, were characteristically joined with productive his- 
torical research. In 1940 he was elected corresponding secretary 
of the Virginia Historical Society. 

An indefatigable student of bibliography and genealogy, his 
knowledge of the history of Virginia and Maryland was extraordi- 
nary. This was amply demonstrated in a number of books, but 
notably in his Trial Bibliography of Colonial Virginia, in his 
Virginia Wills and Administrations, in his Old Somerset, and in 
his Winston of Virginia and Allied Families. As editor of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography he maintained stand- 
ards of scholarship rarely encountered on the local history plane. 
To be sure, the Virginia Historical Society during his tenure as 
director enjoyed a period of unprecedented and as und growth. 
It has lost a gentle and devoted servant. 
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The Correspondence Between Henry Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair Grigsby, 1856- 
1861. By Fran J. and Franx W. Kurncserc. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1952. xii, 196 pp. $3.00. 


This wonderful volume will command a much larger audience than either the 
antiquarian or pedantic. Every Virginian, whether he has an actual or spiritual home 
in the Old Dominion, will be interested in the work of the Professors Klingberg. If he 
has in his home a room he calls a “library,” our Virginian should have at least four 
basic works of Virginian history: Charles Campbell's History of the Colony and 
Ancient Dominion of Virginia and Hugh Blair Grigsby’s three great studies of the 
Virginia Conventions of 1776, 1788, and 1829-1830. Our Virginian, and those who 
have only a few shelves on which to hold thoughtful books, will want this work, so 
beautifully edited by the Klingbergs. Modest in appearance and cost, it is rich in 
anecdote and fine appraisal of great trends, events, and personages. As the Klingbergs 
state in their introduction to the correspondence, Randall and Grigsby “lived in an 
age when historians had not yet begun to write largely for one another.” One is 
reminded of Thackery’s passage in The Four Georges wherein he speaks of pleasant 
acquaintance with an old lady whose touch and voice created for him the illusion that 
he was magically transported through time to the age of Walpole and the Kit Kat 
Club. 

There is alchemy in these letters. It must arise from the leisurely literary methods 
of the America of the 1850’s. In what was still our noble agrarian republic, both 
Randall and Grigsby “were typical of the Jeffersonian standard of the gentleman 
statesman.” Both were Jeffersonian Democrats: Randall was Secretary of State in 
New York; Grigsby was a member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829- 
1830. Both were scientific farmers, both at one time newspaper editors. Grigsby was 
a thorough-going outdoor man, and worthy of the term pedestrian: he walked from 
Norfolk to Boston and returned by way of Niagara Falls in a summer. It was with 
regret that Randall abandoned his usually well-rounded regimen to devote himself 
solely to writing eight hours a day. These men possessed urbanity which sparkles 
through their letters of a century ago. In their viewpoints and in their use of docu- 
ments in a scientific method, both Grigsby and Randal] resemble more the scholars 
of the twentieth century than their contemporaries, who laid open stress on extreme 
nationalism as both cause and effect of the American republic. Grigsby’s and Randall’s 
concept of national union was not one of consolidation, but one of blended state and 
federal power; they did not believe the period of the Confederation to have been so 
critical as to justify the increased centralization of government; they discounted the 
extreme arguments pro and con about the Cavalier genesis of Virginia; they dismissed 
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claims of primacy for the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence; they determined 
that by 1860 slavery had reached its natural geographical limits and was not the prin- 
cipal cause for sectional cleavage. But what is especially pertinent here, both were 
warm Jeffersonians only because their good sense and moderation kept them from 
being hot ones. 

The correspondence of Grigsby and Randall is elevated without bombast, it is 
friendly and of good humour without being folksy. Its chief importance lies in the 
wealth of anecdote about Mr. Jefferson. Hugh Blair Grigsby related those he had 
heard to Randall and provided letters of introduction for the latter to obtain more, 
principally from Governor Edward Coles and Dr. Robley Dunglison. Most of the 
anecdotes were used by Randall, and the Klingbergs have provided the reader with 
cross references to the Life of Jefferson and Grigsby’s works. Randall and Grigsby also 
discussed to what extent they should trim their fabric to the tastes of the general or a 
particularistic public. Examples of this problem were: the correctness of the traditional 
“Cavalier” background of William Randolph of Turkey Island; what were the re- 
ligious views of Thomas Jefferson; and what Jefferson thought about slavery. Both 
authors met these problems without great deviation. Both were content to state the 
documentary proof and allow their readers to form conclusions without too much 
prompting. But neither wished to needlessly antagonize abolitionists, slave owners, or 
an ancestry-drunk branch of the Randolphs (“not the Jefferson Randolphs”). Yet, 
neither went out of his way to placate opposition which they took for granted ab initio. 

The reviewer finds no major criticism with this superlative edition of Grigsby- 
Randall letters. It would be petty to belabor the omission of a listing of the letters 
contained or the absence of any note telling the present material form of the letters; 
to quibble that Jefferson’s papers were in the 1850's at “Edgehill” instead of “Monti- 
cello”; or to enumerate the occasional humorous misspelling of Virginia place names 
(“Red Mill” for “Red Hill,” “Carysbrock” for “Carysbrook”). There is reason for 
regret that the Professors Klingberg did not include other letters associated with the 
correspondence they have edited; but that was outside their stated purpose. 

Hugh Blair Grigsby was president of the Virginia Historical Society from 1870 to 
1881. His grandson, the late Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt of Norfolk, was a vice-president 
of the Society from 1942 to 1952. Mr. Galt’s bequest to the Society of his collection 
of his grandfather's papers is but the latest of his family’s generous benefactions. These 
papers, added to others acquired elsewhere by the Society, constitute an invaluable 
collection. One can understand why, and at the same time regret that, the Drs. 
Klingberg did not make use in their footnotes of Grigsby’s correspondence at the 
Virginia Historical Society with the following: Randall, Mrs. Virginia Randolph Trist, 
Governor Edward Coles, Dr. Robley Dunglison, John and William Wirt Henry, 
Bishop William Meade, and Charles Campbell. Less well can one understand omission 
of any reference to “Letters of Sarah Nicholas Randolph to Hugh Blair Grigsby,” edited 
by Clayton Torrence in The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LIX (July 
1951), 315-336. 

The Correspondence Between Henry Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair Grigsby 
is a real contribution to American historiography and to the larger field of American 
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history. This volume renews interest in two great historians. It is provocative of 
thought. It will evoke publication of more Grigsby correspondence. 


Georce GREEN SHACKELFORD 
Virginia Historical Society 


Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, North Carolina. By Cuarntes W. Porter, III. 
National Park Service Historical Handbook Series No. 16. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. 39 pp. $0.20. 


Restored Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Island now stands as a monument to the colonia] 
ventures of Sir Walter Raleigh on the coast of Virginia — now North Carolina. His 
efforts included the exploratory mission of Captains Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlowe 
in 1584, Sir Richard Grenville’s expedition of 1585 establishing Raleigh’s first colony 
with Ralph Lane as governor, and the planting of the Lost Colony of 1587 by 
Governor John White, grandfather of Virginia Dare. 

The original Fort Raleigh was constructed in 1585-86 by Ralph Lane and termed 
“the new Fort in Virginia.” No contemporary picture or plan of the fortification 
remains, but recent érchaeological work has revealed that it was “basically a square, 
with pointed bastions’ built on two sides of the square and an octagonal bastion built 
on the third side of thé square.” The construction was similar to, although not identical 
with, Lane’s fort in Puerto Rico of May, 1585, which is shown in one of John White's 
famous drawings. i 

John White revisited the palisade in August, 1590, in search of members of the 
Lost Colony. Subsequent historical references to the fort include the visit of four 
traders from Virginia in*1654, a notation by John Lawson in 1709, location of a fort on 
the Collet map of 1770:presumed to be Fort Raleigh, a reference to “slight traces of 
Lane’s fort” in 1850 by she historian Benson J. Lossing, and a description of the fort's 
trench in Harper's New:Monthly Magazine of May, 1860. Talcott Williams initiated 
archaeological excavatior’§g in 1895, and the National Park Service between 1947 and 
1950 has continued excavations and restoration of the fort. 

The Roanoke Colony Memorial Association purchased this historic site in 1894, 
and interest was further stimulated by the organization in 1932 of the Roanoke Island 
Historical Association. The area became a state historical park in 1935, and in 1940 
it passed to the National Park Service of the United States Department of the Interior. 

In this small volume Mr. Porter retells in an interesting manner the familiar story 
of Raleigh’s colonial ventures, including well-selected quotations from contemporary 
accounts that add flavor to the narrative. A liberal use of illustrations is made with 
reproductions of portraits, engravings, water-color sketches, maps, and recent photo- 
graphs of the restored area and of artifacts found during excavation. Several of the 
John White drawings are reproduced, although not in color and not well done. In 
addition to the facsimile reproductions of White's paintings (originals now in the 
British Museum) referred to in this volume as being at Fort Raleigh, the Tracy W. 
McGregor Library of the University of Virginia and the William L. Clements Library 
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of Ann Arbor, Michigan, have sets of these rare drawings colored by a London artist 
on a faint photographic image of the original. 

Mr. Porter’s volume will serve well as a guide to the Fort Raleigh area and to its 
historic traditions, but further use by historians will be hampered by no footnotes, no 
bibliography, and no index.. 

W. Srrrr Rosison, Jr. 


University of Kansas 


James Longstreet: Soldier, Politician, Officeholder, and Writer. By Donatp BrocMan 
Sancer and THomas Rosson Hay. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 


1952. viii, 460 pp. $6.50. 


History, like soup, is seldom improved by multiple cooks, and that seems especially 
true in the case of the new joint biography of James Longstreet, Lee’s Man Friday, 
First Corps commander, and War Horse of the Confederacy. While a definitive and 
even sympathetic study of “Old Pete” has long been needed, the absence of the former 
quality and the excess of the latter limits the usefulness of the volume at hand. This 
most recent attempt to assay and reévaluate the controversial role which Longstreet 
played in the “Lost Cause” is actually a rather loose union of Longstreet the Soldier 
by the late Colonel D. B. Sanger and Longstreet the Politician, Officeholder, and Writer 
by T. R. Hay. Mr. Hay rewrote and edited the whole after the death of his collaborator, 
but the work still does not exhibit the necessary degree of proportion and balance. 

Colonel Sanger admittedly wrote as a military historian, limiting the scope of his work 
to purely military history, but so devoid is his study of even the most indispensable 
“stage dressing” that it conveys the impression of dry bones stalking mechanically 
through a Martian desert. Granted the secondary importance of Longstreet’s formative 
years, his entire life prior to the First Battle of Manassas is compressed into twenty-three 
cursory pages. From Manassas to Appomattox, however, the story creeps along at a 
snail’s pace, encumbered by long, unnecessary quotations, tedious dissertations on the 
logistics of troop movements (the attempt being to exonerate Longstreet of the charges 
of failing or being tardy in giving support at crucial points in several major engage- 
ments), recurrent moralizing, and abortive attempts at objective evaluation of 
Longstreet’s military ability. 

The charges of cantankerousness, insubordination, and defection which were lodged 
against General Longstreet by the partisans of General Lee after the latter’s death may 
have been an ex post facto effort to transfer some of the errors and mistakes of judgment 
of the idol of the South to his chief lieutenant. It requires considerably more docu- 
mentary proof than has been presented in the present study, however, to cavalierly 
dismiss those charges which heretofore have received the careful attention, if not 
credence, from the most outstanding students of the War. Colonel Sanger offers as an 
explanation of Longstreet’s admitted shortcomings that a highly egotistical regard for his 
own military ability forced him subconsciously to follow his own tactical suggestions 
even after they had been vetoed by his superiors. This explanation is extremely in- 
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teresting, if not highly probable, in the light of Longstreet’s churlishness at Seven Pines, 
Gettysburg, and Chickamauga. That Colonel Sanger’s study of Longstreet’s military 
career violates some rather fundamental canons of impartiality and thoroughness 
should in no way detract from its valuable contribution in pointing up the personality 
conflicts within the Conferedate armies and the lack of co-ordination between the field 
armies and the War Department as two of the most serious weaknesses of the 
Southern cause. 

Mr. Hay’s account of Longstreet’s postwar career, potentially such a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the Reconstruction and New South, fails to fulfill its promise. 
Longstreet was among the first and the most prominent of the Confederates to align 
themselves with Republican politics. And while he was heaping enmity upon his 
formerly revered head, he also became a powerful, if obscure, force in the politics of 
Reconstruction, and an adequate study of his role will do much to elucidate that 
tangled record. The present study, however, contributes little beyond the readily 
available recent studies on the postwar South and rather lamely accepts Longstreet’s 
own rationalization of his deliberate decision to immerse himself in the Southern 
political cesspool, the Louisiana Reconstruction Regime. To unreconstructed Rebels 
it seemed only poetic justice that Longstreet was not astute enough to maintain himself 
astride the developing fissures in the Kellog Regime, and that he had been thrown 
to the wolves before his masters, in turn, became victims of the Conservative 
“Redemption.” 

The pathetic story of Longstreet’s twilight years is poignantly written and constitutes 
one of the most effective sections of Mr. Hay’s study. Lee’s revered and trusted 
lieutenant retreated to the Georgia hill country, where he eked out a precarious living 
by keeping a tourist inn and by selling homemade wine at a roadside stand, while 
quixotically attempting to wrest Georgia from the Bourbon Triumvirate, bumptiously 
seeking political preferments he could not command by merit, and captiously attempt- 
ing to polish his own tarnished war record. 

Controversial figures such as Longstreet present especial challenges and opportunities 
to biographers. It appears that the authors of the present study did not meet the 
challenge with enough success to capitalize on the opportunities. 


Lawrence Burnette, JR. 
Virginia Military Institute 


Desperate Women. By James D. Horan. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1952. 
xi, 336 pp. $4.00. 


This collection of biographical sketches of thirteen unusual American women is 
written in popular, even — at times — staccato style. It is apparently designed to appeal 
to the large number of readers who avidly pour over the pages of detective magazines or 
to the larger number of fans whose box office influence insures a continuous spout of 
western “thrillers” from the motion picture industry. 
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The collection is divided into two parts: “Book One: 1861-1865” and “Book Two: 
1870-1900.” 

The first book deals with four distinguished patriots, Mrs. Rose O’Neale Greenhow, 
the socially influential Confederate spy in Washington whose large share of responsi- 
bility for the Southern victory at the first Battle of Manassas is still not appreciated 
by some historians; Miss Betty Van Lew, her clever and courageous Federal counterpart 
at Richmond; Belle Boyd, “Stonewall” Jackson’s courier; and Pauline Cushman, the 
Union’s beautiful agent behind the Confederacy’s lines in Tennessee. This portion of 
the work is naturally of the greater interest to Virginians, although no information is 
added to the facts already known of the daring activities of these valiant women. 
In his “Foreword” (p. viii) the author writes that “one of the thrilling discoveries in 
writing this book was the discovery of Miss Van Lew’s diary and papers in the Manu- 
script Room of the New York Public Library.” The reader who assumes from this 
statement that Mr. Horan is the first researcher to have come upon the material men- 
tioned will, of course, be mistaken, for several other scholars have known of and used 
these papers. In the story of Mrs. Greenhow there is an excellent description of 
Washington’s Old Capitol Prison (pp. 40-41), and the dramatically related tale of 
the nocturnal disinterment and reinterment under Betty Van Lew’s auspices of the 
body of Colonel Ulric Dahlgren (pp. 144-152.) makes exceptionally exciting reading. 

The second book presents against the familiar lurid background of the “wild West” 
an assortment of dubious or actually criminal characters, whose place in our history, if 
enduring place they possess at all, is of no real significance when compared with that 
occupied by the genuine heroines of the first book. Here the reader is introduced to 
“Calamity Jane,” hopeless frontier alcoholic; Belle Starr, “bandit queen of Texas;” 
“Cattle Kate,” who was lynched as a rustler; “Rose of the Cimarron,” the “light-o’-love” 
of “Bitter Creek” Newcomb, first lieutenant of the Doolin gang; Mollie Murrill, the 
daughter and wife of notorious thieves; Pear] Hart, “the last lady road agent”; “Little 
Jo” Monoghan, who rode the range as a man for forty years; “China Polly,” a Cantonese 
slave girl who was won by a peddler in a poker game in Idaho; and “Poker Alice,” the 
“toughest female gambler in the West.” For those who care, Mr. Horan has revealed 
for the first time that “Rose of the Cimarron” was “Rose Dunn, a convent-bred, dark- 
haired beauty who lived on a farm a few miles east of Ingalls” (Oklahoma). “We 
know nothing of her father,” he continues, but of her mother we know “that she was 
a vigorous and handsome woman.” The explanation of the warfare between Wyoming's 
small ranchers and its “cattle kings” (pp. 228-229) is of historic interest, and the 
description of the federal marshals’ attack on the outlaw-dominated town of Ingalls in 
1893 (pp. 251-255) will thrill adolescents of all ages. 

This reviewer finds Mr. Horan’s literary style impoverished and, at times, ungram- 
matical. There is too frequent reference to bars and brothels and their denizens. (The 
reader is assured that Mrs. Greenhow’s Washington boasted “three hundred or more 
brothels along Pennsylvania Avenue” — p. 16). Events are sometimes not arranged 
in their proper sequence, and there are minor errors of spelling (“Curtis Lee’s com- 
mand” instead of “Custis Lee’s command” — p. 158, and “Dewey's Bluff” instead of 
“Drewry’s Bluff’ — p. 141). Mr. Horan has engaged in much research, however, 
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though his textual annotations would be insufficient for a scholarly study, and his work 
will undoubtedly find a large and appreciative audience. 


James H. Batrzy 


Petersburg, Virginia 


The Presbyterian Church in the Old Southwest, 1778-1838. By Warrer BRowNLOw 
Posry. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1952. 192 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Posey, whose earlier book on The Development of Methodism in the Old 
Southwest, 1783-1824 met with a favorable response, does not attempt to give a history 
of the Presbyterian Church in this territory (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi), but rather a series of pictures drawn largely from the sources, throwing 
light on various aspects of the Church’s life — the frontier revivals, the various schisms 
which they occasioned, the Presbyterian minister, the local church, the interest of the 
Church in the Indians and in the Negro; its attitude toward slavery, its contribution to 
education, the part it played in the elevation of western morals, and the like. 


At the end of the Revolutionary War, as the author makes clear, the Presbyterians 
were the second largest denomination in America — the Congregationalists, confined 
largely to New England, being the first. Presbyterians had the strongest organiza- 
tion of any denomination and occupied the areas along the frontier, which gave them 
a strategic advantage in following the pioneers who were crossing the Alleghanies into 
the Mississippi basin. They might have become the dominant church numerically 
in America. 

But the Presbyterian Church did not adapt itself easily to frontier conditions. 

The western revival sometimes called the great American revival, or the Second 
Great Awakening, originated in Kentucky and Tennessee under its auspices; but the 
cultured Presbyterian ministers reacted against the emotional excesses which the revival 
engendered, and the movement passed into the hands of other denominational bodies, 
and it was they who reaped the largest harvest. 

In spite of the urgent demand for ministers, the Presbyterian Church refused to 
modify its educational requirements or to relax its insistence on strict adherence to its 
doctrinal standards. It contributed more than its share to the culture and education 
of the West, but its preachers did not appeal so largely to the general populace, as did 
ministers of other denominations, who had less education but who spoke extem- 
poraneously to the people in a language which they could understand and to which 
they could emotionally respond. 

“No Protestant church stood more staunchly by its doctrines,” Professor Posey con- 
cludes, “and for this no church paid a greater price in membership. In numerical 
strength it was far in the rear by 1837, yet in several ways it was the most influential 
religious body on the frontier. Religion, virtue, and knowledge had been the three 
cardinal possessions of the Scotch-Irish. These qualities the Presbyterian Church suc- 
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ceeded in instilling into many people, who led the Old Southwest from the crudity of 
the backwoods to the stability of an enlightened society.” 

There is a vast amount of detail here, all carefully documented, which will be 
appreciated by anyone interested in the history of the Presbyterian Church or in the 
tole played by religion in the development of the old Southwest. 


Ernest Trick THOMPSON 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 


George Washington’s Rules of Civility. Quill calligraphy by Ropert Gitta Scorr. 
Illustrations by Leo S. Sroursensercer. New Haven: Lewis Glaser, 1952. Litho- 


graphed. $2.50. 


This small volume is a jewel with its exquisitely hand-written text and its illustra- 
tions depicting eighteenth century life. Text and illustrations combine to make a fitting 
frame for the charm of George Washington’s Rules. 

The dedication “to the Society of the Cincinnati 1783” is indeed appropriate since 
that society by its name exemplifies the life General Washington led. Leaving his 
plantation tasks and his positions in the political life of Virginia, as Cincinnatus of 
old had left his plow in the field, Washington assumed command of an ill-trained and 
ill-equipped force to weld it after heartbreaking misfortunes into a triumphant army. 
Continuing at the head of affairs through the first eight years of the new republic, he 
then retired, again like Cincinnatus, to his plantation home. 

In reading these Rules, one discovers the carefully formulated plan by which 
General Washington, while a young man, sought to discipline his mind, manners, 
and morals for any exigency that might arise. This thoughtful preparation for the 
future is amazing. The Rules suggest that their author was speaking from a lifetime of 
experience rather than a few years of keen observation. They lend themselves so easily 
to quotation that a selection is difficult, but the reviewer was impressed with the fol- 
lowing: “Be not apt to relate News if you know not the truth thereof. In Discoursing 
of things you Have heard, Name not your Author always. A Secret Discover not”; 
“Be not tedious in Discourse or in reading unless you find the Company pleased 
therewith”; “In visiting the Sick, do not Presently play the Physician if you be not 
Knowing therein.” 

The eighteenth century has been called “The Age of Reason.” Among its charac- 
teristics was the formalizing of religion. The intense personal religious consciousness 
of the seventeenth century had passed, and all actions were to be motivated by and in 
accordance with the dictates of reason. One needs glance over but a few of these Rules, 
however, to see that in character they are truly Christian, inculcating consideration, 
justice, and benevolence towards one’s fellow man. 


Marrtua W. Hiven 


Newport News, Virginia 
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Merchant Steam Vessels of the United States, 1807-1868. Compiled by Witt1am M. 
Lytisz. Edited with an Introduction by Forrest R. Hotpcampsr. Mystic, Conn.: 
The Steamship Historical Society of America, 1952. 294 pp. $5.00. 


The record of as important an operation as the American steam merchant marine 
is of incontestible value. As with many endeavors, early records have proven to be not 
only fragmentary, but also not always too accurately kept. And it was sixty years 
between the successful steamboat voyage of Robert Fulton’s celebrated Clermont up 
the Hudson River and the inception of the annual published listing of American 
registered craft sponsored by the federal government. 


Recognizing the lapse in recording this development, the late William M. Lytle, 
deputy commissioner of navigation in the U. S. Commerce Department began his 
herculean work of preparing a list of all American steamers. A preliminary record of 
107 pages was published in 1931 (now long out of print), but Mr. Lytle died before 
his work was really completed. Accordingly, his friend and associate, Dr. Forrest R. 
Holdcamper assisted by Mr. John Nolen, both connected with the National Archives, 
undertook the praiseworthy task of carrying on the work to completion as a labor of 
love effected in their own spare time. 

Meanwhile members of the Steamship Historical Society of America, of which this 
reviewer serves as chairman of the publications committee, became interested in the 
project, and the list is now issued by the society as a non-profit venture. 


Now, for the first time, a detailed record of vessels, some 10,000 of them, covering 
the first sixty years of American steam navigation is available for ready research. 
Maritime students of Virginia will welcome this handy publication since it details the 
early steam-driven craft of the Chesapeake and its tributaries, listing them in relation 
to the entire picture of steam transportation development. By this means one can 
readily obtain particulars of the vessels, dates of building, tonnage, in some cases facts 
concerning their loss, which served this area in the early days: the pioneer steamboats 
Washington and Eagle which gave Norfolk citizens their first look at such oddities; the 
first Baltimore-Norfolk “Bay Line” steamers Norfolk and Virginia (the former built at 
Norfolk in 1817); the Hampton Roads ferries Sea Horse and Hampton; Virginia’s first 
iron hull craft, the Richmond-built James River Canal steamer Governor McDowell 
of 1842; and, of course, countless others. 

Subtitled “The Lytle List,” the material compiled from official merchant marine docu- 
ments and other sources including contemporary newspapers is thoroughly authorita- 
tive. It is surprising though that in the end a small, not at all affluent, but thoroughly 
dedicated society made itself responsible for its production and not a more fortunately 
endowed institution or the government itself. No reference library should be 
without it. 


ALEXANDER Crossy Brown 


Warwick, Virginia 
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Piazza Tales, a Charleston Memory. By Ross Prince Revene. Edited by ANTHONY 
Harrican. Charleston, S. C.: The Shaftesbury Press, 1952. 76 pp. 


The title of this modest little book reminds us that a century ago Herman Melville 
wrote his Piazza Tales, viewing life and men from a New England front porch. Miss 
Rose Ravenel views her Low-Country South Carolina world from a very different 
architectural structure, the stately gallery of a Charleston mansion. What she sees is 
naturally quite different from what Melville saw, and it certainly is not consciously nor 
actually fiction. 

Miss Ravenel was born in 1850 and lived until 1943. When she was past seventy 
and temporarily blind, friends and relatives persuaded her to dictate her reminiscences 
of an age long since faded into lavender. The present transcription, the editor tells us, 
is quite a free one, but “absolute faithfulness to the temper and bent of the author” 
has been the main objective. 

The result is a definite, and therefore interesting and valuable picture of Cnarleston 
and the Ashley-Cooper Rivers section before, during ,and after the War which changed 
it all. The Ravenels were a distinguished and representative family. There is much 
pride here, but no arrogance. The old lady speaks of many of her relatives and their 
attainments, of faithful Negro servants, of the effects of the War, ali of them in concise 
little anecdotes which remind any middle-aged Virginian that, except for the locale, his 
own grandmother or grandaunt might be speaking. 

First, Miss Ravenal draws her childhood and with it gives a number of little stories 
she herself had heard, of the abortive slave insurrection of 1822, of Lafayette’s visit in 
1824, of Osceola’s war whoop at No. 8 Atlantic Street, of “Jimmy McPherson's Squaw,” 
of a racehorse named Roxana. When she comes to the war period, she describes the 
shelling of Charleston, emergency glassmaking, the tragic winter of 1865, and the more 
tragic years immediately afterwards. Her tales of the Negro servants (who were 
“always devoted to me”), their superstitutions and idiosyncrasies, are related with real 
humor and the loving sympathy of one who always valued these picturesque friends. 
Her account of “The First Time We Voted” is one of the most characteristic, amusing, 
and yet touching portrayals of the antebellum southern aristocrat surviving in a new 
world that this reviewer has ever read. Any southerner who occasionally casts a 
backward glance will find enjoyment in directing it toward Miss Ravenel as she draws 
herself in these pages. 

Ricuarp Brace Davis 
U, ‘»rsity of Tennessee 


Divided We Fought: A Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865. Picture Editors: 
Himsr D. Mrtnoren and Mrrton Kaptan. Caption Editors: MrmHoxien, Kar- 
LAN and Huten Sruart. Text and General Editor: Davm Donatp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. x, 452 pp. $10.00. 


If it is true that one picture is worth a thousand words (and who wouldn’t trade a 
thousand for a good camera study of, say, Jefferson?), then Divided We Fought is 
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worth at least a half million and cheap at the price. Here, admirably arranged and 
beautifully reproduced, are 500 of the finest photographs taken of the Civil War, or 
any other war for that matter, and though many of them are familiar to everyone, this 
new setting not only gives them a new vitality but serves also to emphasize the fact that 
Mathew Brady, his assistants, and other cameramen of the period were more than 
masters of their art. 

Actually, Divided We Fought is a fine distillation of the old Photographic History 
of the Civil War which appeared in ten volumes in 1911 under the editorship of 
Francis Trevelyan Miller. The set, now long out of print, contains nearly 4,000 
photographs, but though fascinating and invaluable, its reproductions are primitive 
when viewed in the light of today’s standards, and, of course, it is all but impossible 
to obtain. 

The new work has been several years in the making and is the joint production 
of four people. Hirst D. Milhollen and Milton Kaplan of the Prints and Photographs 
Division of the Library of Congress selected the photographs and wrote the captions, 
being aided in the latter task by Hulen Stuart; and David Donald of Columbia Uni- 
versity wrote a text which, while offering no startling material, nicely carries the 
thread along. By some legerdemain the authors managed to blend text and pictures 
so that they are closely connected on almost every page, a difficult technical feat in itself. 

Not all the photographs here reproduced appeared in the earlier work. The editors 
managed to uncover a number of photographs in private hands which had never been 
printed, and by searching particularly through the South, they managed to find pictures 
that helped correct some of the omissions of Miller’s volumes. The work still has more 
photographs taken from the Union side than from the Southern, but this is due more 
to conditions of the times and to Brady’s assiduousness than to the editors’ lack of it. 

Another, and fresh, inclusion is a selection of the battlefield sketches made by Alfred 
R. Waud, his brother William Waud, Edwin Forbes, and the even more famous 
Winslow Homer. These men, who worked for such publications as Harper's Weekly 
and Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, drew, often under enemy fire, the hurried 
sketches that served as “blueprints” for the wood engravings which eventually appeared 
in the magazines. Perhaps it is because of the conditions under which they were drawn 
that the sketches convey such a sense of action and of urgency; at any rate, they do, 
and thereby serve as contrast to the sometimes stiffly-posed photographs. Further, the 
drawings, only a few of which have ever ben reproduced before, in some instances 
furnish an insight into terrain and dispositicas which enlightens the reader who, like 
this reviewer, has never been able to make heads or tails out of maps. 

A picture worth a thousand words? Here is slimy little Ben Butler, one eye half- 
drooping in a kind of revolting wink. Here is a dead Confederate soldier — no name — 
sprawled on his back, his rifle across his chest. Here are the leaders — Joe Johnston, 
Grant, Lee, Fitz-John Porter, Halleck, Foote, Hooker — leaders by the score. Here are 
the smaller fry — Captain John C. Tidball, for instance, pleased as punch with him- 
self and with his staff of Battery A, 2nd U. S. Artillery. And here are the men. Some- 
times they were men only from the standpoint of the roles they played. How old was 
little Private Edwin Francis Jennison, of Georgia, who looks out at us wistfully from 
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a formal portrait? Fourteen, maybe? Fifteen? The caption says he was killed at 
Malvern Hill. 

If they weren’t men when they started out (the pictures show), they were men 
when they finished, those of them that did finish. This reviewer recalls seeing, during 
the last war, units of the famous British Eighth Army, the “Desert Rats,” who had 
been fighting for so long, and being struck by their weary grimness and resignation. 
They were men who had reached the point where they no longer gave a damn for 
anybody or anything, and they were ready to go on fighting as long as anybody told 
them to fight. The men shown in the latter pages of this book bear the same stamp. 
The weak and the cowards are gone, the civilians have disappeared; those who remain 
are finely trained pieces of machinery who are going to keep at it as long as there is a 
war on because they are soldiers and war is a soldier’s trade. 

The faces of the men, the living, the dead, and the wounded, tell most of the story 
in Divided We Fought, but the war itself is ever present with all of its mud and insane 
rubble and general disorder. The pictures show, as no other medium could, what a 
nasty piece of business the conflict really was. 

It is difficult to find legitimate points of criticism about the book, for the editors 
probably were governed in their selections by the existence, or lack of existence, of 
photographs. If the West, like the South, seems slighted it is because there were 
fewer photographers out there, something about which nothing can be done now. 

Finally, one is struck by the fact that while Brady was a great photographer, his 
work was no better than some of that done by the others represented in this volume — 
his nameless assistants, for instance, or the Southerners, George S. Cook and Julian 
Vannerson, or a round dozen or so others, professionals and amateurs, some unidenti- 
fied, on either side of the lines. Brady’s fame rests at least in part on the fact that he 
apparently mastered the trick of being ubiquitous — that, as any Life photographer 
can tell you, is a very valuable trick indeed. 

Cuester B. Goorrick 


Virginia Military Institute 


The Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary. Edited by Epwarp W. James. 
2 volumes. New York: Peter Smith, 1951. $25.00. 


This reprint is evidence of the increasing interest in Virginiana and makes available 
to those readers who delve in the records of our state an item that had been un- 
procurable for some years. 

While the decade 1890 to 1900 is often considered one of show and glitter, symbolized 
by heavy red draperies and gilt furniture, in Virginia at this time there was awakening 
new and greater interest in history and genealogy and in source material as the only 
foundation for both. The Virginia Historical Society having been given a home in 
which they could keep their books and manuscripts, undertook under the editorship 
of Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce the publication of a historical magazine. In Williams- 
burg, the president of its ancient college felt the impulse to make available the knowl- 
edge of Virginia and its history which he had been all his life absorbing. The first 
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number of the William and Mary College Quarterly appeared in July 1892, and of the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography in July 1893. In 1895, Mr. Edward 
Wilson James copyrighted No. 1, Part 1 of The Lower Norfolk County Virginia 
Antiquary. 

“The Antiquary,” as Mr. James stated in his Introduction (Vol. 1, Part 1) “is in- 
tended for the purpose of making known and perpetuating the history of this section, 
. . . as the editor and proprietor is doing this exclusively for his own pleasure, there 
will be no notes and no queries — no questions asked and none answered.” Several 
years later, in Vol. 3, Part 1, he reiterates this position, stating that despite his earlier 
announcement, “he is in the constant receipt of letters and visits, is stopped in the 
ctreets, and has been followed into places of business where he has gone to make 
purchases.” He adds that “in the future he will not answer any letters or questions 
about genealogical or historical matters” and is doing this merely “to protect himself.” 

The area with which The Antiquary would deal is thus defined by Mr. James: “Lower 
Norfolk county comprised all of that territory which is now included within the limits 
of the counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne and the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
Its records commence in 1637, and terminate in 1691, when it was made into the 
counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne. The first court for Lower Norfolk was held 
in 1637.” 

The numbers of The Antiquary seem to have been issued irregularly and bear 
no date. The five volumes, each consisting of four parts, were published over a period 
of eleven years, volume No. 1 being copyrighted in 1895 and 1896; No. 2 in 1897, 
1898 and 1899; No. 3 in 1899, 1900 and 1901; No. 4 in 1902 and 1903, and No. § in 
1904, 1905 and 1906. This fine service in the cause of preserving Virginia history 
was brought to a close by the death of the editor on October 11, 1906, in Norfolk. 
Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, a long-time friend, paid the following tribute to him: “There were 
few men as well informed upon the story of the past of Virginia. The publication 
of the ‘Lower Norfolk County Antigary’ was a demonstration of his affection as was 
also his noble charity to the University of Virginia. He did not ask a price for his 
Magazine nor was he an Alumnus of the University, but his ambition was to con- 
tribute in the best way to the honor of his native state. By his splendid gift to the 
University (which will probably amount to $250,000), he set an example to other 
men of wealth.” Clearly his papers were included in the bequest since the University 
gave permission for this reprint of The Antiquary. 

The section in which Mr. James was interested is especially favored in its wealth 
of extant documents. With court records unscathed by war or fire and beginning early 
enough in the seventeenth century to afford a background for the colony's develop- 
ment, Lower Norfolk County provides in abundance original source material. Geo- 
graphically situated for advantageous interstate, coastwise, and foreign shipping, the 
harbors of Norfolk and Portsmouth saw commerce from all parts of Europe, as well as 
from other colonies and other parts of Virginia. 

The contents of the five volumes of The Antiquary, while constant to the area, are 
varied in character and period. There. are extracts from court records, both early and 
late; there are items from tax books, real and personal for both counties; there are 
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extracts from church records; there are newspaper items dating from early Virginia 
Gazettes down to Norfolk papers of 1906. Portions of diaries, autobiographies, and 
other private papers are included. The Princess Anne County items are of greater 
interest since prior to this nothing had been published on that county, but since then, 
Mrs. S. S. Kellam’s Old Houses in Princess Anne, Virginia and Mr. Mason’s Lynn- 
haven Parish Vestry Book have appeared. No extended genealogy of Princess Anne 
County families has as yet been written, however, and such a work would be a welcome 
addition to Virginiana. But that and studies in other fields of Virginia history await 
a future researcher. 


Newport News, Virginia 


Marra W. Hiven 


The New Dictionary of American History. By Micuast Martin and Leonarp 
Gerser. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 695 pp. $10.00. 


Messrs. Martin and Gelber were overly ambitious. They attempted to include in a 
comparatively small volume many of the topics found in multiple volume dictionaries 
of biography, dictionaries of American English, and a dictionary of American politics, 
as well as the five-volume Dictionary of American History. Both laymen and scholars 
will regret that the plan was not feasible, that many entries are so brief they are 
neither adequate nor precise. 

In the sketch of Cyrus H. McCormick the authors’ failure to follow their usual 
practice of giving the biographee’s birthplace and their mentioning that he built a 
reaper factory in Chicago, might cause many readers to suppose that the inventor was 
a native of the middle west instead of Rockbridge County, Virginia. The lack of brief 
bibliographies is a serious defect. Moreover, not even a capsule of information is given 
about some important subjects. Apparently the judgment of the two authors was the 
chief criterion for the inclusion and length of each entry. 

Furthermore, the material included is not always accurate, and the dictionary was 
published before it was sufficiently checked and double-checked. How can one justify 
a summation of the accomplishments of Wilson's first administration which omits the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal Trade Commission, and includes a Federal 
Child Labor Law without mentioning that it was invalidated by the courts? 

A definition of “Black Republicans” limiting the term to the Reconstruction period 
is too restricted chronologically. Anyone questioning the fairness of this criticism 
should read the editorial entitled “Practical Fruits of Southern Apologies for Black 
Republicanism” in the Richmond Daily Enquirer, November 30, 1860, an attack on 
“Black Republicanism” in Norfolk and the opposition of Alexander Rives to an 
organization of “Minute Men” to combat it. The New York Herald used the term 
_ five years earlier. In the sketch of Edmund Pendleton the statement that he was a 
member of the House of Burgesses from 1782 is patently erroneous, the House of 
Burgesses having not survived the Revolution. The correct date is 1752. 

The definition of Molly Maguires errs in placing anthracite coal fields and Molly 
Maguires in West Virginia. In the entry “border states” appears the misstatement 
that the western counties seceded from Virginia and were “recognized by Congress in 
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1861.” It should have read that the Reorganized Government of Virginia was recog- 
nized that year. West Virginia became a state in 1863, as the New Dictionary .. . 
correctly asserts on p. 667. Few, if any, folklorists will accept the statement on p. 87 
that John Henry was a legendary hero in Southern lumber camps. John Henry was 
a steel driving railroad man. 

Since Frank Norris was neither a Senator nor the author of the “Lame Duck” 
Amendment, George W. should be substituted for Frank on p. 343. John W. Davis 
practiced law for a time in Clarksburg rather than Clarksville, West Virginia, and 
p- 164 should be corrected accordingly. Moorefield is misspelled in the Averell 
biography on p. 37. George William Curtis’ novel Prue and I is listed as Pure and I 
on p. 157; and Lois McLean appears as Louis McClane on p. 375. 

The flaws mentioned are not all of those found by this reviewer, and users with 
keener eyes and more encyclopedic knowledge will discover others. The New Dic- 
tionary of American History is far from being a complete failure, but it could and 
should be better. 


Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia 


Carrot H. Quenzer 


Washington's Official Map of York Town. National Archives Facsimile No. 21. 

Washington, 1952. ii, 5 pp. $0.75. 

Washington's Inaugural Address of 1789. National Archives Facsimile No. 22. Wash- 

Washington, 1952. ii, 14 pp. $0.75. 

Washington documents in facsimile are fascinating alike to scholars and the idly 
curious. Reproductions of two very important items are offered by the National 
Archives in inexpensive but pleasing format. Each is placed in its proper historical 
setting by a short, well-written note. 

Washington's Official Map of York Town was made by Lieutenant Colonel Jean- 
Baptiste Gouvion, a French Engineer in the Continental Army. Dated October 29, 
1781, it was not drawn until after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. It shows the 
various positions of the opposing armies during the Battle of Yorktown and was sent 
to Congress by General Washington. Lost in the archives of the State Department for 
over a century, the map has been recently rediscovered. Reproduced in full color but 
somewhat reduced in size, Washington's Official Map is a must for all students of the 
Yorktown campaign. 

Washington's Inaugural Address of 1789 is reproduced from the reading copy pre- 
served among the Senate papers in the National Archives. Two other copies are in 
the Washington papers in the Library of Congress. The first president wrote his 
address on eight large sheets of paper in a very big hand. Even failing eyes can 
read it without glasses. The facsimile is reduced in size, but the handwriting is large 
in it. Much of Washington's Inaugural Address of 1789 can be read with profit by his 


countrymen today. WiuuraM M. E. Racnar 
Virginia Historical Society 
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The Hagey Families in America and The Dulaney Family. By Kuvc Atsert Hacey 
and Witu1am Anperson Hacey. Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia: The King Printing 
Company, 1951. xvi, 714 pp. 


Tuts voluminous genealogical record is excellently arranged, splendidly printed and 
illustrated, and carefully indexed. Underlying the completed work one can feel the 
intense love of the compilers for their subject and the indefatigable effort that went 
into the gathering of the vast amount of detailed informaion set forth in its pages. 

This genealogical record is published in three parts. Parts I and II describe the 
Hagey family coat of arms, the origin of the name, and give detailed accounts of the 
several families of Hagey (the name being variously spelled by different branches of 
the family) in the United States of America. The compilers have been careful to 
distinguish between the immigrant ancestors of the several families of Hagey whom 
they record and to give the records of their descendants in clearly defined sections of 
the work, meticulously noting the variations in the spelling of the name by the different 
branches of the family and by individuals within different family groups. Great care 
seems to have been taken in treating the several families to obtain dates and places of 
births, marriages, and deaths of individuals, and to state their ordinary occupations in 
life as well as to record any public service — civil and military, religious and educational 
— that they rendered. 

The branch of the Hagey family most closely associated with Virginia — the branch 
to which the compilers belong — descends from one Johan Hage who, with his two 
sons, Johan Jacob and Hans Georg, “emigrated from northern Switzerland, and in all 
probability, from the Canton of Zurich or Schaffhausen” reaching Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania the last day of September, 1730. These men appear to have settled first 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Hans Georg Hage went, at a later date, to Rowan 
County, North Carolina, founding there a family that spread into other counties of 
North Carolina and other parts of the South. Johan Jacob Hage continued to reside 
in Lancaster County where he died in 1758. It was a son of this Johan Jacob Hage, 
one Johann Martin Hagey (as he, his brothers and sisters spelled their family name) 
born January 14, 1736, who migrated to Virginia in the spring of 1779, finally settling 
permanently in Washington County about two miles east of the present town of 
Abingdon. There Johann Martin Hagey died January 1, 1812, and his body was 
interred in a “family cemetery” which, we are told, is still in use as a burial by members 
of the family. 

Johann Martin Hagey (1736-1812) was twice married, leaving issue by his second 
wife, Maria Elizabeth Beamesderfer (1751-1821), seven sons and five daughters, the 
majority of whose descendants continued to reside in Washington County; some of 
them, however, migrated to the far South and to the West. The Hageys of this branch 
of the family have, in the greater number, continued throughout the years to spell 
their name Hagey, though we find that a few of them adopted the spelling Hagy. 

The record of this branch of the Hagey family is the record of a most estimable race 
of men and women, who left the impress of strong character on the communities in 


which they lived. Throughout the records of the lines of descent in this branch of the 
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family, which is the distinctive Virginian branch, one finds noted the care that was 
given to education; the exercise of marked industry in the pursuits of life — farming, 
trades, and professions. Ministers of the gospel, physicians, and teachers figure notably 
in the record. While turning the pages of this family record one is impressed by the 
large numbers of the men of this Virginian branch of the family and its connections by 
marriage who served in the Confederate States Army both as private soldiers and as 
officers. Many items will be found in regard to families with whom the Hageys 
intermarried. 

Part III of this work, entitled “The Dulaney Family,” treats of Joseph Dulaney 
(1682-1769) of Virginia and Daniel Dulany (1685-1753) of Maryland, and their 
descendants. This section of the work shows the same meticulous care on the part of 
the compilers in giving dates and places of births, marriages, and deaths; the records 
of the lives of individuals; their business and professional pursuits; their services in 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical capacities. There are many notes in regard to families 
into which both the Dulaneys of Virginia and the Dulanys of Maryland married. 

In concluding our comment on The Hagey Families in America and The Dulaney 
Family we would praise its many excellencies and congratulate Doctor King Albert 
Hagey and William Anderson Hagey, the joint authors of the work, on their extensive 
research, bringing together as they have done such a vast amount of material in 
regard to the Hagey and Dulaney-Dulany families, and publishing their work in such 


excellent form.! 
C1LayTon ToRRENCE 


Virginia Historical Society 





re nen an Se Sees SS ee He had planned to include some comments 
on the Dulaney-Dulany families which would correct some errors which he had observed. 








PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1953 





Tue Annual Meeting of the members of Virginia Historical Society was held in The 
Lee House, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:00 p.m., Monday, January 19, 1953. 

President Bemiss opened the meeting by sounding three strokes on the Old St. 
John’s Church bell. Declaring a quorum present he invited the Reverend Doctor 
G. MacLaren Brydon, Senior Vice-President to a seat beside him; and in the absence 
of David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, requested Clayton Torrence, Corresponding 
Secretary Emeritus, to record the minutes of the meetings. 

The President then stated that the first in order of business was the reading of the 
Minutes of the last Annual Meeting, but as these had been published in the April, 
1952, number of the Society’s Magazine he would entertain a motion to approve them 
as published. Such a motion was duly made, seconded, and unanimously adopted. 

The President then presented, on behalf of the Executive Committee, a report of 
the activities of the Society during the calendar year 1952. He stated that although 
the work of the Society had been handicapped by the absence of the Librarian, Mr. 
John Melville Jennings, the year had been marked by progress and development. 
He assured the members that the Society's affairs were in order and that the organiza- 
tion was entering upon a period of expanding usefulness. 

The Society then paid respect to those members who had died during the past 
year. At the request of the President, the Reverend Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon read the 
Necrology. 


NECROLOGY — 1952 


Mr. M. C. Branch, Richmond, Virginia; Colonel A. S. Buford, Jr., Richmond, 
Virginia; Mr. William Byrd, New York, New York; Miss Carrie Lee Campbell, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Hunsdon Cary, Richmond, Virginia; Major Channing W. 
Daniel, Charlottesville, Virginia; Mr. James R. V. Daniel, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. 
Clifton F. Davis, Shreveport, Louisiana; Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mr. O. Miles Ewell, Onancock, Virginia; Colonel Roy C. Flanagan, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mr. Hugh B. G. Galt, Norfolk, Virginia; Mr. Howard M. Garvin, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Mr. Hampson Gary, Palm Beach, Florida; Dr. St. George T. 
Grinnan, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Charles A. Hanna, Montclair, New Jersey; Mr. 
William M. Hannay, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Hayden B. Harris, Leesburg, Virginia; 
Mr. H. Hiter Harris, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. John Scott Harrison, IV, Helena, 
Montana; Mr. J. W. Herndon, Charlottesville, Virginia; Major General Edgar Erskine 
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Hume, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. John E. Lane, Jackson, Georgia; Mrs. Richard 
James Leupold, Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. Walter F. Lipford, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. Walter S. McNeill, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. John B. Minor, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mr. Worth S. Ray, Austin, Texas; Mr. P. L. Reed, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Beverley 
R. Robinson, New York, New York; Mr. L. Szanto, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Legare 
Walker, Summerville, South Carolina; Mrs. Frederic R. Whippler, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia; Mrs. Joseph Hewlett Willets, Long Island, New York; Mr. A. D. Williams, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. E. Randolph Williams, Richmond, Virginia. 

The President declared that he did not wish to distinguish between the degree of 
usefulness of the members of the Society, but he thought it proper to record the 
Society’s appreciation of the extraordinary contributions made by Mr. Edmund 
Randolph Williams, Mr. Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt, Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, Mr. James 
R. V. Daniel, and Mr. John B. Minor who during his long membership had never 
missed an Annual Meeting of the Society. 

The President introduced the chairmen of the various committees who made their 
several reports: 

Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Chairman, Publications Committee; Dr. B. Randolph 
Wellford, Chairman, Library Committee; Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Chairman, Lee 
House Committee; Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Chairman, Virginia House Committee; 
Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman, The Battle Abbey Committee, and Mr. Alexander 
H. Sands who read the report of General William F. Tompkins, Chairman, Member- 
ship Committee. [See Appendix I.] 

The President announced that the Executive Committee had created a Build- 
ing Committee to make plans for an adequate and permanent home for the Society. 
Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, chairman of the Committee, then made his report. [See 
Appendix I.] 

Mr. Bemiss, who stil] retained his position as chairman of the Finance Committee 
presented the report of that Committee, including the report of the Treasurer for 
the year 1952, the Budget of the Society for 1953, and a report on the endowment 
account. [See Appendix II.] 

Dr. E. G. Swem then moved that the several committee reports be approved and 
published with the minutes of the meeting in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. The motion duly seconded by Mr. Torrence was unanimously adopted. 

The President announced that the members of the Society had received notice of 
the proposed amendments to the Constitution. He called on Mr. Eppa Hunton to 
present the proposed amended Constitution and to explain its provisions. Mr. Hunton 
did this, calling particular attention to Article II on the Executive Committee, and to 
Article III on the election by the Executive Committee of the officers of this Society. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded the Constitution as amended was unani- 
mously adopted. [See Appendix III.] 

The President announced that the Executive Committee would be elected under 
the provision in the amended Constitution. The terms of one-third of its members 
to be for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third for three years. Mr. Archibald 
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G. Robertson, chairman of the Nominating Committee, then made the following 
report. 

The undersigned, constituting your Nominating Committee, have the honor to 
propose the following named persons for election to the Executive Committee: 


One Year Two Years Three Years 
Thomas P. Abernethy Samuel M. Bemiss Wyndham B. Blanton 
Alexander G. Brown, Jr. _ Francis L. Berkeley, Jr. Robert Hill Carter 
G. MacLaren Brydon Stewart Bryan, Jr. Mrs. Philip W. Hiden 
Stuart G. Christian Herbert A. Claiborne George H. Jamerson 
Eppa Hunton, IV Virginius Dabney David J. Mays 
J. Ambler Johnston Sterling Hutcheson Alexander H. Sands 
William F. Tompkins Walter S. Robertson Earl G. Swem 
B. Randolph Wellford Clayton Torrence 

Respectfully submitted, 


ARCHIBALD G. RoBERTSON 
Resecca Y. WILLIAMS 
Janus P. B. Lams 


On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated were unanimously 
elected. 


The President called attention to the fact that under the Constitution as amended 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Honorary Vice-Presidents were elected by the 
Executive Committee. He stated that the position of Honorary Vice-President had 
been created to honor those members of the Society who had served it long and 
faithfully and who because of the demands on their abilities were deprived of the 
pleasure of active participation in its affairs. He declared that it was anticipated that 
the Executive Committee would elect Mr. Preston Davie, The Honorable David K. E. 
Bruce, and Dr. Douglas S$. Freeman, Honorary Vice-Presidents. The meeting ad- 
journed at 4:00 P.M. to reconvene at 8:30 P.M. at Battle Abbey. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 8:30 p. m. members of the Society and friends assembled in the flag room ot 
Battle Abbey. President Bemiss called the meeting to order and introduced Dr. 
Douglas S. Freeman, who in turn introduced the Speaker of the evening, Dr. Lyman 
H. Butterfield, Director of the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Dr. Butterfield addressed the Society on “The Jubilee of 
Independence: July 4, 1826.” After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served 
in the Mural Room. 
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Appendix I 
THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 

We recognize the pivotal position of publication in the program of an historical 
association such as ours. The good fortune of recent years which has so stoutly 
undergirded the financial structure of our society has encouraged us to lift our sights. 
Our present program includes the annual publication of several monographs and 
books of historic worth, as well as a magazine of history and biography increasingly 
attractive to students and devotees of Virginia history. 

The publication in April of Virginia's Eastern Shore: A History of Northampton 
and Accomack Counties by the late Ralph T. Whitelaw, was an outstanding accom- 
plishment of 1952. This book, ably edited by George Carrington Mason, has been 
applauded widely as a distinguished contribution in the field of local history. The 
American Association for State and Local History in bestowing its coveted Award of 
Merit recognized Virginia's Eastern Shore as “a masterpiece of historical research at 
the local level.” Sales have far exceeded our expectations. Only 239 copies of the 
1,000 printed remained unsold on January 1. 

During the past year the Publications Committee has entered into an agreement with 
the University of North Carolina Press whereby in the future the Press will publish 
books for the Virginia Historical Society under a joint imprint. 

Under this arrangement The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia 1570-1572, by 
Clifford M. Lewis, S.J. and Alfred J. Loomie, S.J., is scheduled for publication on 
September 10, 1953. As planned, this will be a handsome volume, meriting the 
acclaim of scholars. 

Planned for publication later in the year is Marshall W. Fishwick’s study of the life 
and art of Michael Miley, the Lexington photographer identified in most minds with 
General Lee. 

Other books under consideration include a catalogue of the Maryland Steuart collec- 
tion of arms at Battle Abbey. 

Volume 60 of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography was published during 
the past year. It continues to present all phases of Virginia’s history to its readers. 
Though the Magazine has sometimes appeared late, progress has been made towards 
getting it again on schedule. The October issue has been unavoidably delayed by the 
preparation of the index which it will carry. 

Mrs. Earl G. Swem has previously prepared the index for the magazine. Much to 
our regret she has had to give up this task she has so long and so well performed. As 
her successor we have been fortunate in employing Mrs. William H. Gaines, Jr., who 
has prepared the index for Volume 60. The indexing of back numbers of the 
Magazine progresses slowly. 

In April, 1952, the Virginia Historical Society secured the services of William 
M. E. Rachal on a part-time basis to assist Mr. Torrence in editing the Magazine. 
When Mr. Clayton Torrence, for many years the talented, scholarly, and faithful 
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servant of our society, retired on January 1, Mr. Rachal was appointed Editor of 
Publications, 

Beginning with the January, 1953, issue of the Magazine, the Society will give 
honorariums to the authors of articles and to the editors of source material. We 
believe that this new policy will encourage more historians of outstanding ability to 
write for the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

As Chairman of the Publications Committee I wish to recognize here the loyal 
and time-consuming service rendered by everyone on this committee. We are fortunate 
in having a committee composed of such able and willing members. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WynpuaM B. Branton, Chairman 


THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


It is my privilege this year, in the continued absence of our librarian, Mr. John M. 
Jennings, to make a brief interim report on the Society's library activities. Mr. Jennings 
has been on active duty with the United States Navy since the spring of 1951, but 
he expects to return to his work with the Society in April of this year. 

We have missed Mr. Jennings’ trained leadership in many important respects. For 
example, we have fallen behind in our cataloguing and in other technical work. How- 
ever with the supervision of Mr. Torrence and the invaluable advice of Dr. Earl G. 
Swem, our hard-working library staff has continued an active and aggressive improve- 
ment of our facilities and holdings. 

Last year, our beloved late President, Mr. E. Randolph Williams, referred in his 
Annual Address to the Society's recent acquisition of a share in the great Laburnum 
Library, the generous gift of Mrs. R. Keith Kane, Mr. Tennant Bryan, and Mr. 
Stewart Bryan, Jr., children of the late John Stewart Bryan, also one of our distin- 
guished former Presidents. 

At this time I will mention the following books selected from among the several 
hundred volumes which came to our share, as being of surpassing rarity and interest. 
1. A Topographical Description of Virginia, . . . [the full title occupies 28 lines.] By 

Thomas Hutchins. London, 1778. 

2. Nova Francia: On the Description of that Part of New France which is One Con- 
tinent with Virginia. [By Lescarbot.] London, 1609. 

3. The American Military Pocket Atlas; . . . . of the British Colonies; . . . . London, 
[1776]. 

4. Ovid's Metamorphosis Englished. By G[eorge] S[andys]. London, 1626. 

5. Flora Virginica: Exhibens Plantas Quas V. C. Johannes Clayton in Virginia. ... By 
Joh. Fred. Geronovius. Lugduni Batavorum, 1739. (This is the first edition. We 
now have a copy of every edition, including the two recent reprints.) 

6. A History of the World, in Five Books. By Sir Walter Raleigh. London, 1677. 
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In addition to the books coming to the Society in the distribution of the Laburnum 
Library, which was completed last year, we acquired by gift and by purchase 276 
printed volumes of Virginiana and over 300 collections and separate items of manuscript 
material. One of these collections alone contained over 1,000 pieces. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, the library this year has acquired 2 
substantial number of source books on colonial architecture in Virginia. Mr. Claiborne 

erously gave us one of the most important of these early texts: Vitruvius Britannicus, 
or the British Architect, . ... By Colen Campbell et als. 5 Vols. London, 1715 et seq. 

I wish to make grateful acknowledgment of the many other valuable gifts of books 
made to our library this past year. 

Our purchases of printed material during 1952 did not include as much of the rare 
early Virginiana as we have been fortunate enough to acquire in recent years. This is 
due, in part, to the absence of our librarian’s discriminating eye in following the rare 
book market, but chiefly, I believe, to the actual dearth of available material. In this 
aspect of our work, I want particularly to thank Dr. Earl G. Swem for his invaluable 
assistance. Dr. Swem’s great knowledge of Virginiana is unrivalled, and with his judg- 
ment and advice we have been able to select and acquire a very creditable number of 
desirable books, but no item of unusual distinction. 

As I mentioned earlier in this report, we have obtained by gifts and by purchases, 
more than 300 letters and collections of manuscript material. I wish to gratefully 
acknowledge the many donations we have received of this basic research material and 
to urge our friends “not to weary of well doing.” They can be assured of the most 
meticulous care being given to any literary material donated to the library or placed 
here on loan. Among the important collections accessioned, I wil] mention the recently 
acquired Philip Pendleton Barbour papers. This collection consists of over one thousand 
separate items, many of which add informatively to the political history of Virginia 
for the period of the early nineteenth century. There is another item of great interest, 
particularly to Richmond, which we were fortunate enough to acquire. This is a 
Benedict Arnold holograph letter written in Richmond on January 5, 1781, during 
his Virginia campaign. You will recall that this was the expedition which landed at 
Westover and occupied Richmond after a brief skirmish. 

Mr. George Green Shackelford began his work on a guide to our manuscript 
material in June, 1951. Since this date he has processed over 8,500 letters, documents, 
etc., representing 17 collections. This work, when completed, will be of invaluable help 
to students using our library. It is estimated that it will require another three years, 
at least, before this compilation can be completed. 

In 1952 sixty volumes were bound or placed in protective cases, including some of 
our most treasured items. Also, last year, 1,658 manuscripts were repaired, restored 
and placed in protective folders. 

Among the physical improvements made in the library last year was the acquisition 
of six handsome locked cases constructed for our rarer books. Not only does this allow 
a more convenient segregation of these volumes than in the open stacks, but also 
affords them additional protection. 
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It is to be hoped that with the continued improvement of our facilities, we will have 
an ever-increasing number of students and investigators using our library. It must 
be admitted that we need more room badly. Our stacks are crowded and our space for 
workers is limited. It is earnestly hoped that some means of expanding our library 
quarters can be found in the near future. 

I cannot conclude this report without mentioning the splendid work carried on, 
under handicaps, by our curtailed library staff. Miss Ellen Wooldridge, our Curator 
of Manuscripts and Archives since 1934, suffered a painful injury this summer when 
her pocketbook was snatched and she was thrown to the ground and her left shoulder 
fractured. After being confined to the hospital and to her home for several weeks, I am 
happy to say that she has returned to her invaluable work of cataloguing and filing our 
manuscript material. 

Mr. James A. Fleming, our library assistant, has handled most efficiently the many 
details of our library work at the Lee House. 

Since Mr. William M. E. Rachal joined our staff last spring, as Acting Assistant to 
the Director, he, too, has found time to render us valuable assistance. To all of these 
and to the members of the Library Committee, I wish to express my personal appre- 
ciation for their loyal advice and support. 


DONORS — 1952 


Alabama Society of the Sons of the American Revolution; Allen Press; Aluminum 
Company of America; American Civil Liberties Union of New York; Ayoob, Jacob, 
Alliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

Bailey, Worth, Mount Vernon, Virginia; Baird, Mrs. Charles, Marshall, Virginia; 
Barry, The Reverend J. Neilson, Portland, Oregon; Batkins, Ernest, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Bemiss, Samuel M., Richmond, Virginia; Benton, Miss Caroline, Chicago, 
Illinois; Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia; Blankenship, Miss Kate, 
Richmond Virginia; Bocock, Mrs. John H., Richmond, Virginia; Boyd, Miss Lizzie, 
Richmond, Virginia; Brigham, Clarence S., Worcester, Massachusetts; Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society; Bryan, Family of John Stewart; Brydon, The 
Reverend G. MacLaren, Richmond, Virginia; Bucks, Walter H., Baltimore, Maryland; 
Burroughs, Mrs. Hugh May, Richmond, Virginia; Butterfield, Dr. Lyman H., 
Wiliamsburg, Virginia. 

Carrington, Mrs. Tazewell M., Richmond, Virginia; Chandler, Mrs. Peleg W., 
Waban, Massachusetts; Chester County [Pennsylvania] Historical Society; Claiborne, 
Herbert A., Richmond, Virginia; Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.; Columbia University 
Press; Couper, Colonel William, Lexington, Virginia; Crawford County [Pennsylvania] 
Historical Society. 

Danton, Mrs. Emily Miller, Birmingham, Alabama; Daunton-Fear, The Reverend 
Doctor D. N., Gravesend, England; Dempsey, Mrs. Charles A., Richmond, Virginia; 
Desmond, Mrs. Thomas C., Newburgh, New York; Dietz Press; Duluth Public 
Library, Duluth, Minnesota; Duval, Captain Miles P., Washington, D. C.; Duvall, 
The Reverend Lindsay, Washington, D. C. 
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Eggleston, Dr. Joseph D., Hampden-Sydney, Virginia; Ellis, H. R., Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Ensey, Mrs. Fred W., Owings Mills, Maryland; Evans, Randolph, New 
York, New York. 

Fleet, Mrs. Beverley, Richmond, Virginia; Franck, Frederick W., Belvidere, Illinois; 
Freeman, Dr. Douglas Southall, Richmond, Virginia; Fort Monroe Museum and the 
Jefferson Davis Casemate Committee. 

Galt, Hugh Blair Grigsby, Norfolk, Virginia; Gardner, Mrs. R. O. C., Richmond, 
Virginia; Garland, Miss Mary, Richmond, Virginia; Goodwin, Miss Mary Frances, 
Richmond, Virginia; Gookins, Richard N., Steilacoom, Washington, D. C.; Gay, Miss 
Aylmer, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Groce, George C., Washington, D. C.; Guthrie, 
Major John D., Charlotte Court House, Virginia; Guy, John H., Richmond, Virginia. 

Hall, William K., Springfield, Missouri; Harrington, J. C., Richmond, Virginia; 
Harrison, Mrs. A. E. Willson, Richmond, Virginia; Harrison, Mrs. George R., Salis- 
bury, Maryland; Hart, George M., George School, Pennsylvania; Herndon, John G., 
Haverford, Pennsylvania; Hook, James William, New Haven, Connecticut; Hunton, 
Eppa, IV, Richmond, Virginia; Hutcheson, Nathaniel G., Boydton, Virginia. 

Interior, Department of, Washington, D. C.; Iowa, State Historical Society of; 
Island Press of New York. 

Jackson, Stuart, Gloucester County, Virginia; The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts; Johnston, J. Ambler, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Jones, Colonel Catesby ap Catesby, Richmond, Virginia; Jones, Miss Mildred 
Conway, Charlottesville, Virginia; Jones, Mrs. Thomas Catesby, New York, New 
York; Jordan, Miss Evelyn, Danville, Virginia; Judson, Miss Clara Ingram, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Kelly, John A., Haverford, Pennsylvania; King, George H. S., Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Kirkland, Frederic R., Wynnwood, Pennsylvania; Knorr, Mrs. H. A., Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. 

Lewis, Mrs. Elizabeth Wyatt, Richmond, Virginia; Lively, Colonel Morris U., 
Amarillo, Texas; Long Island Historical Society. 

MacBride, Van Dyk, Newark, New Jersey; MacManus, George S., New York; 
Macmillan Company of New York; Mallory, Walter L., McLean, Virginia; Manahan, 
John Eacott, Radford, Virginia; Maryland Historical Society; Mason, Dr. H. Norton, 
Richmond, Virginia; Massey, George V., II, Dover, Delaware; Maynard, Randolph, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mays, David John, Richmond, Virginia; Mears, James Egbert, 
Chicago, Illinois; Michigan Press, University of; Montgomery, Robert H., Boston, 
Massachusetts; Morse, Mrs. Mae, Murrells Inlet, South Carolina; Morton, Mrs. 
William S., Farmville, Virginia. 

Nolen, Leon A., Alexander City, Alabama; Norfleet, Fillmore, Woodberry Forest, 
Virginia; Norfolk and Western Railway Company; Norfolk War Historical Commission. 

Olds, Irving S., New York, New York; Owens, William Duncan, Warrenton, 
Virginia; Oxford University Press. 

Pelouze, Edward Craige, Richmond, Virginia; Peterson, Charles E., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Philbrick, Richard B., Chicago, Illinois; Pillsbury, Mrs. Charles S., 
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Wayzata, Minnesota; Pittman, R. Carter, Dalton, Georgia; Posfay Mrs. Oliver, New- 
port, Rhode Island; Powell, Miss Cora B., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Quenzel, Carroll H., Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Rachal, William M. E., Richmond, Virginia; Randolph, Wassell, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Ryland, Miss Elizabeth Hawes, Richmond, Virginia. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Vestry of, Richmond, Virginia; Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, New York; Shackelford, George Green, Orange, Virginia; Shelburne, Dr. Robert 
C., New Orleans, Louisiana; Sherman, Mrs. Daniel Mercer, Albank, Georgia; Smith, 
Peter, New York, New York; Snead, William Scott, North Garden, Virginia; Society 
of Colonial Wars in Kentucky; South Dakota Historical Society; Southall, Mrs. 
Stephen O., Amelia, Virginia; Stafford, The Reverend Thomas Albert, Chicago, 
Illinois; State-Planters Bank & Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia; Sweeny, Mrs. 
William M., Long Island City, New York; Switzer, Fred G., Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Talcott, The Misses, Richmond, Virginia; Taylor, Henry Calhoun, New York, New 
York; Tilley, John S. Montgomery, Alabama; Trice, Mrs. E. Ione, Richmond, Virginia; 
Tucker, John Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; Turner, Alva N., Ina, Illinois; Turner, 
W. R., Blackstone, Virginia; Turpin, Miss Edna, Richmond, Virginia; Twenty-Fifth 
Infantry Division. 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; United States 
Military Academy, West Point, New York. 

Vanni, S. F., New York, New York; Venn, Mrs. Marian Garnett, Washington, 
D. C.; Virginia, Library of the University of, Charlottesville, Virginia; Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

Wagener, Dr. Anthony Pelzer, Williamsburg, Virginia; Waldenmaier, Mrs. B. C., 
Washington, D. C.; Wellford, Dr. B. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; Wetzel, Mrs. 
O. K., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Whippler, Frederick R., Arlington, Virginia; 
Wickham, Littleton W., Richmond, Virginia; Wilkinson Publishing Company; 
Williams, The estate of the late Adolph Dill, Richmond, Virginia; Williams, Mrs. 
E. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; Williams, J. Chauncy, Richmond, Virginia; Wine- 
land, Paul R., Dayton, Ohio; Wingfield, Linwood Davis, Richmond, Virginia; Withers, 
Mrs. Guy, Washington, D. C.; Wool Bureau, New York; Womack, Egbert Hudson, 
New York, New York. 

Zachary, The Reverend George E., Columbia, Virginia. 


THE LEE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Visitors to the Lee House during 1952 numbered 1,175 paid admissions, a slight 
increase over last year. In addition there were 325 free admissions consisting of mem- 
bers of the Society, school children in groups, and those under twelve years of age 
accompanied by their parents. There were 385 persons who registered in the office 
for the purpose of research and other business. 

Meetings of the Publications and Library Committees were held at Lee House 
during the year. The Henricopolis Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution also held its meetings in the Lee House. 
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The General Convention of the Episcopal Church borrowed General Lee’s Prayer 
Book for an exhibition held in the Boston Public Library. This prayer book and one in 
the Confederate Museum are the only two belonging to General Lee known to exist. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts exhibited several of our chairs, tables, and 
other items during the year. 

The Society purchased from the estate of Richard D. Steuart a painting “After 
Appomattox” by John A. Elder. This painting now hangs in the Lee House. 

Maintenance work on the house during the year consisted of painting the exterior 


trim and redecorating the office. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Hersert A. Crarsorne, Chairman 


THE VIRGINIA HOUSE COMMITTEE 


There were 4,223 visitors to Virginia House during the year 1952. Of this number 
3,254 represent full paid admissions; 131 architectural students and children at half 
price; 58 members, 27 service men, and 2 special guests from India admitted free; and 
751 persons attending meetings and entertainments of patriotic and cultural organiza- 
tions. While there were only 850 visitors during Garden Week in 1952 as against 
1,200 in 1951, this sharp decline was almost completely offset by the increase of 
approximately 16 percent in full paid admissions (exclusive of Garden Week) and 
a 27 percent increase in architectural students and children, the net overall decrease in 
paid admissions being only about 1% percent. 

Requested by the President, Mr. Bemiss, to consider in the light of past experience 
the policy governing the operation of Virginia House and to make such recommenda- 
tions as seemed appropriate, the Committee unanimously adopted and recommended 
to the Executive Committee the following policy which was approved: ~ 

1. That with the exception of the areas specified for the gardener or ground superin- 
tendent and for the possible use of a resident caretaker or secretary, the premises should 
not be used now or in the future for residential purposes but maintained as a museum 
in accordance with the written wishes of the donors; 

2. That in addition to meetings and entertainments of the Executive Committee, 
permission be granted for meetings and entertainments to: 

(a) An approved list of historical, patriotic and cultural organizations, and organiza- 
tions in which Mr. and Mrs. Weddell took active interest during their lifetime, and 

(b) Subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, meetings and entertain- 
ments by members of the Executive Committee and subcommittees of the Executive 
Committee in honor of distinguished guests, the Governor of Virginia and legislative 
groups. 

The Executive Committee of the Society held its regular monthly meetings at 
Virginia House throughout the year. Organizations using the House for meetings or 
entertainments were: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, The Society of the Cincinnati in 
the State of Virginia, The James River Garden Club, The Antiquarian Society, The 
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Daughters of the Seventeenth Century, The Children’s Home Society, and The 


Woman's Forum. 
As a memorial to Mrs. Weddell, the James River Garden Club is in the process of 


planting experimental flower beds for specimen plants. During the year some very 
beautiful roscs were grown, and beds are now being prepared for daffodils and lilies. 
These flowers will be available for decoration of the house. 

Those of you who visit Virginia House will note with pleasure that both house and 
gardens are beautifully kept 1s in the days of Mr. and Mrs. Weddell. For this circum- 
stance we are indebted to the devoted services of our curator Colonel Catesby ap C. 
Jones and Mrs. Arthur A, Dugdale. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wa ter S. Rosertson, Chairman 


THE BATTLE ABBEY COMMITTEE 


The first event of importance for the Battle Abbey was the evening session of the 
Annual Meeting, when an Historical Hour was held and papers were read by Mr. 
Samuel Merrifield Bemiss, Mr. John Melville Jennings, Mrs. Philip W. Hiden and 
Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., all of whom were introduced by Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman. About two hundred guests were present and were enthusiastic in their 
appreciation of the addresses. Refreshments were served by the Ladies’ Committee 
which concluded a delightful evening. 

Other organizations who held meetings during the year at the Battle Abbey were 
the Antiquarian Society, the Children’s Home Society, Sons of the Revolution, Writer's 
Club, and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

There were 7,029 paid admissions to the Battle Abbey; and 1,371 students, 1,150 
children, 298 servicemen, and 41 members of the Society were admitted free. The 
students came in classes from schools in Richmond and seven counties of Virginia. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

















Analysis of Membership 

Membership, including libraries, December 31, 1951 ..-c:0:.c0o-coesowsnnninnnnennnunnennne 2,119 
New Members admitted during the yeat 1952......0.00.0000.01l0.jp\|jounnsnnnnsnninnnmnnsnnn 138 

Pern tre eh a allt eR a a 2,257 
Losses during the year were: 

(a ania ae 

Resignations .....c0c-0-0j0'PBjren a 41 

Dropped for non-payment Of dues.......cc-mnnnnnnnennnnnnn Giff 125 
Net increase in membership during 1952 13 








Memberships, including libraries, December 31, 1952 2,132 
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Membership is divided as follows: 

Honorary Members 6 
Asseociate Memmbeers nn nnnncceccsneseensensnenenenensetn Lje0) Deion 305 3 
Pe PR Se PR Set SE R's eR 287 
Annual Supporting Members uel 2s Joie VERORE Rite je lee 26 
Annual Sustaining Members ES CRS DAO zt I 
Pdemmnell ili i hii hice chiemiiticitnet tbl d ed ood & 1,559 
Libraries PATE wiitewtsey mititer ei ee Se ee elle 191 
epee i i le a a ol eal 59 

Torat Memberships, December 31, 1952.00.00. suunnimunnnn 2,132 


As can be seen from the above analysis, the Society is in a healthy condition as re- 
gards membership. However, the Society welcomes new members, especially those who 
are interested in the history of Virginia. It is requested that any member who wishes 
to recommend a person for membership either send his or her name by letter to the 
Virginia Historical Society at the Lee House, or transmit the information by telephone. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WiuuaM F. Tompkins, Chairman 


THE BUILDING COMMITTEE 


The Building Committee was appointed some three years ago to make a study of the 
future housing requirements of our Society. We were even then badly crowded at 
the Lee House. 

First an appraisal was made of our Franklin Street property based on preliminary 
plans for an addition of four stories in the rear. It was concluded that there was no 
long time solution at this site that would provide the necessary space and parking 
facilities. 

Next was considered Virginia House, our property in Windsor Farms. The present 
building with its extensive woodwork and furnishings, so inseparable from a structure 
of its character, does not contain the fire proof qualities so imperative for the storage 
of valuable books and manuscripts. The Society owns ample property across Sulgrave 
Road to accommodate a satisfactory structure, but when Windsor Farms was sub- 
divided a restriction was placed upon all but a few sites limiting them for a long period 
to residential purposes only. This therefore eliminated further consideration of this 
location. 

The Committee’s attention was then directed toward our property at the Battle 
Abbey, and during the past year it was scrutinized from every angle. The conclusion 
was finally reached that a site at the west end of the Battle Abbey property, on Shep- 
pard Street, filled every requirement of space, parking facilities and accessibility. The 
architectural firm of Carneal and Johnston was then employed and preliminary draw- 
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ings were made, the arrangements conforming to the opinions of the architects and our 
consultants, Dr. Swem and Mr. Jennings. 

It should be noted that the plan is a Palladian grouping with the central mass con- 
nected to the two terminal wings by hyphens. This is of that English Renaissance style 
so typical of Virginia shortly after the middle of the eighteenth century, This structure 
of five units would enable its being built a portion at a time. 

The building would face eastward upon a landscaped space between it and the 
Battle Abbey. The three neighboring structures, the Museum of Art, the Confederate 
Old Ladies Home, and the Battle Abbey are all classic in origin as is our suggested 
future building. There would therefore be no architectural conflict. This is the build- 
ing and the site recommended by the Building Committee as the future general office 
and library for the Society. 

The basic research has been done, and the preliminary drawing made, which have 
been presented to and approved by the Executive Committee. 

The suggested building, when completed, would have a total floor space of approxi- 
mately 25,000 square feet and accommodate 108,000 volumes in its stacks. It would 
provide space for the Society’s activities, including a portrait gallery and museum room. 
If in the future our growth should be greater than anticipated, the structure is designed 
so that it could be enlarged by extending its wings. 

It is the hope of this committee that the Society’s building fund may increase 
sufficiently to enable the Society to proceed with this project within a reasonable time. 


Respectfully submitied, 
Hersert A. Ciarorne, Chairman 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



















































































Fiscal Y ear 
January 1, 1952-December 31, 1952 
BaLance — January 1, 1952 
RECEIPTS 

Memsersuip Duss 
Annual $ 8,528.75 
Supporting 600.00 
Sustaining 100.00 
Life 500.00 

Total Income from Dues. 
MacazIng 
Sales. 598.35 
Advertising 351.25 

Total Income from Magazine 
MiscELLANEOUS 
Sale of Publications. 10,308.47 
Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc. 771.49 
Fees and Miscellaneous. 1,962.82 
Service Charge 196.00 

Total Miscellaneous Income. 
ADMISSIONS 
The Lee House 352.50 
Battle Abbey 2,108.70 
Virginia House 2,444.00 

Total Income from Admissions. 
IncomE FROM GENERAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 
APPROPRIATION — STATE OF VIRGINIA 
Girts anp BeguEsts 

Total Receipts 

DISBURSEMENTS 

SALARIES 
Generat Orrice Expense 
Telephone, Water, Fuel, Postage, etc. $ 5,646.81 
Insurance 154.56 





$ 19,093.02 


9,728.75 


949.60 


13,238.78 


4,905.20 
62,484.84 


3,000.00 
1,172.00 


$114,572.19 


$ 45,054.60 


5,801.37 
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Tue Lez House 
Maintenance 1,282.83 
Insurance 364.71 
Restoration of Portraits 157.00 1,804.54 
Barrie ABBEY 
Maintenance 1,944.84 
Insurance 1,051.23 
Restoration of Portraits. 451.12 3447-19 
Vrracin1a House 
Maintenance 4,576.35 
Insurance 51.16 4,627.51 
Lrsrary 
Maintenance 2,916.73 
Purchase of Books and Magazines setheitnnandeaiettiel . 3,077.82 5,994.55 
MacaZzINngE A vs 11,319.59 
| TE A AA A eT oneal 13,305.26 
Garpen Cus oF Vincinta a om 384.54 
i 279.18 
Emptoyrer’s FICA Tax 608.61 
TRANSFERRED TO AGENCY ACCOUNT hel 0 eet Pee ee 11,000.00 
Case BALaNnce — DECEMBER 31, 1952 -..:cc:cccscccsccsoneoenmnnemeen teeta 10,945.25 
$114,572.19 
ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1953 
(Submitted with the Treasurer's Report) 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
EstrmaTEep BaLANcE, DECEMBER 31, 1952. $ 12,000.00 
INCOME 
Dues $ 9,500.00 
Publications 10,500.00 
Fees and Miscellaneous 3,000.00 
TE 5,000.00 
Income from Investments 60,000.00 
A 3,000.00 91,000.00 
AS ENTE TO EE $103,000.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Genera OFFIce 
Salaries $ 18,800.00 
Pensions 4,820.00 








Expenses. 5,400.00 $ 29,020.00 








ee 
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Les House 
Salaries 4,345.00 
Expenses 1,328.00 5,673.00 
BatrLe ABBEY 
Salaries 6,510.00 
Expenses 2,688.00 9,198.00 
Viacin1a House 
Salaries 11,690.00 
Expenses 5»547.00 17,237-00 
Lrprary 
Salaries 11,750.00 
Expenses 6,700.00 18,450.00 
PuBLICATIONS 
ST a Te 11,000.00 
a ie. Ae 20,200.00 99,778.00 
(Oe $ 3,222.00 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ENDOWMENT AccouNT 
VaLuaTION DECEMBER 31, 1952 
FUNDS Market Value Percent of 
Dec. 31,1952 Participation 
General Endowment $ 89,557.91 5.89 
Battle Abbey — General 40,000.06 2.63 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 7,296.11 48 
Battle Abbey — Wise 7,872.56 52 
Virginia House and Garden. 191,174.09 12.57 
A. W. Weddell Estate 505,636.69 33.24 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate. 586,301.84 39.63 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate. 13,384.56 88 
G Memorial Fund ae ene 24,793.37 1.63 
Building Account 38,430.42 2.53 
$ 1,504,447.61 100.00 
TI -cssnareniinbstonsissiteneteheanesiesiieeniinieielompantialieateinaeasesiiin din tiemiaiiadiaiadiasinaal $ 10,898.70 
LIST OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
U. S. T: Bonds $ 68,600.00 
U. S. Savin ee .  1§0,800.00 
Standard Oil of Ind pnseeniitaad 1,120.00 
227,219.92 


1st Mortgage Real Estate Notes 6,699.92 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 
100 shs. Air Reduction Co. Conv. 4.50 





300 shs. Beneficial Loan Corp. Conv. 3.25 





200 shs. Celanese . Conv. 4.50 





300 shs. Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy. Conv. 3.50 








300 shs. Commonwealth Edison Co. Conv. 1.32 
100 shs. Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 5.00 








100 shs. General Motors Corporation 5.00 





100 shs. Mathieson Chemical Corp. Conv. 4.25 





400 shs. National Container . Conv. 1.25 
100 shs. National Distillers Prod. Conv. 4.25 





100 shs. National me Seen y Conv. 4.20 





300 shs. Radio Py mn por 3-50 





100 shs. Sylvania . Products Conv. 4.40 





200 shs. Tennessee Ges Transmission 4-65 





100 shs. U. S. Steel Corporation 7.00 





100 shs. Vi Elec. & Power Co. 5.00 








111 shs. Virginia Rwy. Co., —_ 1.50 





300 shs. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift V. 4.00 


Common Srocxs 


Public Utilities 
100 shs. American Tel. & Tel. Company. 


wn 





363 shs. Consumers Power Company. 





350 shs. General Public Utilities. 





700 shs. New York State Elec. & Gas Corp 








350 shs. Northern Natural Gas Co. 





700 shs. United Gas Corporation 
Chemicals 


400 shs. Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation................. 





200 shs. American Cyanamid Company 





y. 
700 she. Dupont, E. I. De Nemours 





100 shs. Monsanto Chemical Company... 





500 shs Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation................ 


Mining 
200 shs. American Searing & let Refining Co. 








100 shs. Kennecott 
ulphur ee 





100 shs. Texas Gulf 
150 shs. American cma Company 





Foods 
200 shs. Borden 














210 shs. Corn Products Refining Company. 
400 shs. National Products Corporation 
200 shs. United Fruit y 

Railroads 





250 shs. C. & O. Railway Company 





540 shs. R. F. & P. Railroad Company 











Stores 
100 shs. S. S. Company 
300 shs. Sears Roebuck & Company... 
300 shs. Sterlin a 
200 shs. F, W. Woolworth Company 





11,400.00 
31,800.00 
19,400.00 
25,500.00 
10,500.00 
10,900.00 
12,300.00 
11,000.00 

8,000.00 

9,900.00 
10,600.00 
23,700.00 
11,000.00 
18,400.00 
14,200.00 
11,400.00 

3,219.00 
24,300.00 


15,900.00 
13,794.00 

9,450.00 
24,500.00 
16,450.00 
19,600.00 


30,800.00 
10,800.00 
14,659.99 
67,900.00 

9,200.00 
36,000.00 


8,600.00 
7,800.00 
11,000.00 


71350.00 
10,600.00 
14,490.00 
23,600.00 
11,400.00 


10,000.00 
36,720.00 


3,500.00 
18,000.00 
10,500.00 

9,000.00 





267,519.00 


99,694.00 


169,359.99 


27,400.00 


67,440.00 


46,720.00 


41,000.00 
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Oils 
208 shs. Gulf my 10,400.00 
200 shs. Phi Campa 12,600.00 
300 shs. Shell Oi 21,600.00 
770 shs. Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 29,260.00 
600 shs. Standard Oil Co. of California 35,400.00 
100 shs. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 8,200.00 
206 shs. Standard Oil of New Jersey 16,068.00 
800 shs. Texas Corporation 46,400.00 179,928.00 
Tobaccos 
360 shs. American Tobacco 23,400.00 
200 shs. Liggett & Myers Tobacco y 14,800.00 
400 shs. P. Company 9,600.00 
247 shs. Philip Morris & Company, Ltd 12,103.00 
100 shs. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Soonenn 4200.00 64,103.00 
Manufacturing 
880 shs. American Can Company. $ 31,680.00 
200 shs. Bendix Aviation Corporation. 12,000.00 
200 shs. Continental Can Compan 9,600.00 
250 shs. Chesapeake Corporation + j Virginia 7,500.00 
400 shs. Eaton Manufacturing Company 18,400.00 
380 shs. Eastman Kodak Company 17,100.00 
500 shs. General Electric Company 36,500.00 
500 shs. General Motors Corporation 34,500.00 
60 shs. -Rand Company 5,760.00 
150 shs. International Harvester alt 4,950.00 
200 - Johns-Manville 14,800.00 
200 shs. Libby-Owens-Ford lass Ci Company 8,400.00 
100 shs. Owens-Illinois Glass Company 7,600.00 
100 shs. Sherwin-Williams y 7400.00 
125 shs. D —y 3,875.00 
100 shs. United States Gypsum Company. 11,700.00 
400 shs. Westinghouse Electric Company 19,200.00 250,965.00 
Finance and Insurance 
200 shs. Continental Insurance Company 15,800.00 
200 shs. First & Merchants Bank 13,200.00 
100 shs. Life Insurance as of Va 6,500.00 
835 shs. Massachusetts Invest. 16,700.00 52,200.00 
Torat Common Srocxs $ 998,809.99 
Torat Att InvEsTMENTS 1,504,447-61 
SUMMARY 
Cash $ 10,898.70 
Bonds 227,219.92 
Preferred Stocks 267,519.00 
Common Stocks .......... 998,809.99 





$ 1,504,447.61 
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Appendix III 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 


Artic.s I 
Membership 


The Society shall be composed of life, annual, annual supporting and annual sus- 
taining members. Associate and honorary members may be elected by the Executive 
Committee under conditions prescribed in this article. 

Candidates for membership in this Society shall be elected or rejected in the discre- 
tion of the Executive Committee at any meeting thereof. 

The dues of all classes of members other than associate and honorary members shall 
be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

Associate members may be elected in recognition of their achievements in historical 
and literary pursuits. 

Honorary members may be elected in recognition of their signal contributions in the 
field of Virginia History or toward the work of the Society. Not more than one 
honorary member shall be elected in any year. 

Membership may be terminated by resignation and shall be terminated by failure 
to pay annual dues for two successive years. 


Artictz II 
Executive Committee 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee composed of not more than twenty-four 
elected members. 

2. The members of the Executive Committee shall be classified with respect to the 
time for which they shall severally hold office by dividing them into three classes, each 
consisting of one-third of the whole number of the elected members of the Executive 
Committee who shall hold office until their successors are elected and qualified. At the 
annual meeting at which this Constitution is adopted, members of the Executive 
Committee of the first class shall be elected for a term of one year, members of the 
Executive Committee of the second class for a term of two years, and members of the 
Executive Committee of the third class for three years; and at each annual meeting 
thereafter the successors to the class of members of the Executive Committee whose 
terms shall expire that year shall be elected to hold office for the term of three years 
so that the term of office of one class of members of the Executive Committee shall 


expire in each year. 
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3. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill any vacancy for an unexpired 
term that may occur in its own body. 


Articts III 


Officers 


1. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee following each annual meeting, 
the Executive Committee shall elect from their number a President, not more than 
four Vice-Presidents, and a Recording Secretary of the Society, who shall serve until 
the next annual meeting thereof or until their successors shall have been duly elected 
and qualified. Any person who shall have held the office of President for three succes- 
sive terms of one year each (exclusive of any portion of an unexpired term) shull be 
ineligible for election to the Presidency for the term next succeeding. 


2. In the event of the inability of the President to act because of absence, illness 
or death, the senior Vice-President resident in Richmond or vicinity shall act as 
President. 


3. The Executive Committee may elect one or more Honorary Vice-Presidents. 


4- The Executive Committee shall elect a Director of the Society who shall be, 
ex officio, a member of such Committee. The Director shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the Society and responsible to the President and Executive Committee. 

5. The Executive Committee shall elect a Librarian, an Assistant Librarian, an 
Editor of the Magazine, a Curator, an Executive Assistant in Charge of Physical 
Properties (not to include books and manuscripts), and a Treasurer, and such other 
officers as it may deem necessary and advisable; and it shall have power to ordain and 
establish such by-laws as they may deem necessary and proper; to call meetings of the 
Society; to elect all members of the Society, and in general to do all things which they 
shall deem expedient to secure the objects of the Society and to promote its general 
welfare in all respects. They shall meet once a month and oftener as they deem it 
necessary, and any six members shall constitute a quorum. 


Articie IV 
Meetings of Members 

1. The annual meeting of the members of the Society for the election of members 
of the Executive Committee and the transaction of business shall be held in the City 
of Richmond on the birthday of General R. E. Lee, January 19th, of each year, or 
at such time as the Executive Committee may designate; and an adjourned meeting 
shall be held on the evening of the same or a subsequent day to which the public shall 
be invited at which there shall be a suitable address or discourse by some person or 
persons selected by the Executive Committee. 


2. Special meetings of the Society shall be held upon call of the Executive 
Committee. 
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3- Notice of the annual or special meetings shall be given in the manner provided 
by law and the by-laws of the Society. Notice of special meetings shall specify the 
purpose for which the same is called. 

4. Forty members shall constitute a quorum of the Society at any annual or special 
meeting except where otherwise provided by law. 

5. No member shall be entitled to vote at any annual or special meeting of the 
Society unless he be present in person, except upon any question which is by law 
required to be submitted to the entire membership. 

6. Members of the Society shall be entitled to vote at any annual or special meeting 
only for the election of members of the Executive Committee; on any matters as to 
which members of the Society are by law entitled to vote; and on matters on which a 
vote of members of the Society has been authorized by the Executive Committee. 

7. At the annual meeting of the Society, the Executive Committee shall make, 
through the President or a Vice-President, a full report of the affairs and operations 
of the Society during the previous year. 


ARTICLE V 
Amendments 
This Constitution may be amended at any meeting of the Society by the vote of the 


majority of members present when such amendment shal] be recommended for adop- 
tion by the Executive Committee. Any member may propose an amendment to this 
Constitution in writing to the Executive Committee. At least ten (10) days prior to 
any annual or special meeting of the Society, notice in writing shall be given to the 
entire membership of the Society of any amendment to this Constitution proposed to 
be acted on at such meeting which shal] not have been recommended for adoption by 
the Executive Committee. 





